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They all are! The girl from accounting, the 
young man from traffic, the production ex- 
pert or the man who fills the bags, the chemist 
in quality control, the old-timer in shipping 
... at Solvay everyone helps create sales by 
serving the customer. 

The man you know—the salesman who 
calls on you—isn’t shown; however, there’s a 
staff of 6,000 men and women working with 
him to service your account. The service they 
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PRODUCER 
OF 
ALKALIES 


Soda Ash * Snowflake® Crystals * Chlorine 

Potassium Carbonate ¢ Calcium Chloride 

Sodium Bicarbonate * Ammonium Chloride 

Ammonium Bicarbonate * Caustic Potash « Chloroform 

Sodium Nitrite «© Caustic Soda ¢* Methyl Chloride 

Cleaning Compounds «¢ Methylene Chloride * Monochlorobenzene 


Para-dichlorobenzene « Ortho-dichlorobenzene «+ Hydrogen Peroxide 





Can you pick the SOLVAY Salesman? 


render is just one reason why so many cus- 
tomers stay sold on Solvay. 

But, Solvay service doesn’t end with the 
sale. To many customers Solvay’s Technical 
Service is the big plus value. This depart- 
ment stands ready to help you with process 
or product problems by supplying services 
not ordinarily available—at no extra cost. 

Yes, Solvay salesmen—all 6,000—serve our 
customers. Call Solvay and see! 
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61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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No matter how you do it, get word to Morton 
for help in solving any salt problem 


The Morton Salt Company offers fast help from salt 
specialists—at no cost to you. And mighty valuable 
help it can be, too, for a Morton Consulting Engi- 
neer in your area can be dispatched to your plant. 
He can counsel you on the best grade, or grades, of 
salt for your particular operation. He can help you 
plan a new water softening system; he also can help 
you expand or modernize your brine installation. 

The man from Morton is an expert when it comes 
to salt, and he’s backed by the services of chemists 
and salt scientists at Morton’s ultra-modern salt 
research laboratory. Best of all, these services don’t 
cost you a cent—and they may well save you 
hundreds of dollars. 

Whatever your salt needs are, Morton can fill 
them promptly and economically. Morton produces 
many grades of salt for use by the chemical industry. 
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Only Morton has nine strategically located plants 
to serve you. And only Morton can offer fast delivery 
from a bag to a trainload, at favorable prices and 
freight, anywhere in the country. 

Sending notes in bottles is recommended only if 
yours is an off-shore installation. The best way to get 
help, of course, is to write or wire. 


MORTON SALT 
COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept. CW-4, 120 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





Chemical progress is autoclaves, test 
tubes, distillation towers . . . hydro- 
carbons, heterocyclic compounds . . . 
processes, polymerizations, products. 
But mostly, chemical progress is 
thinking . . . men thinking. Little 
men, big men, medium size men... 
in lab coats, business suits, overalls 
... all of them, always, thinking. 
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Thinking up new products. . . new 
ways to make chemicals and new 
ways to use them. Thinking up more 
comfort, more convenience, better 
health, for everyone. 

Always, the old things have to be 
improved, and the new things have 
to be proved. It takes more thinking. 
The thinking never stops. And so 


chemical progress never stops. 
It’s that way at Koppers. 


Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Di- 
vision, Pittsburgh 19, Pa., producers of 
styrene, Dylex* styrene butadiene lat- 
ices, dbpc® antioxidant, resorcinol, po- 
tassium cyanide solution, phthalic an- 
hydride, and many other chemicals. 
*Koppers Trademark 


Chemical Progress Week, April 23-28 
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American Cyanamid will double Fortier, La., acrylonitrile 
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First dry bleach to go into national distribution will hit 
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w ch ily is be- 
promise ‘Process and 
product a at than any other chemical 
group developed in the past twenty-five years. 
Learn how the NP*s may be of help in improving 
your present product or in creating new products. 


write: 
COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS Corp. 
260 MADISON AVE. 

NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities 
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it pays to plan with General American 


SAFE, LEASED WAREHOUSES fi yout prolilem, ulk Liquide 


Some liquids need to be “‘terminalled”’ in tanks of 


aluminum—some in stainless steel. Some must be 
kept warm with heating coils—some require refrig- 
eration. Special valves and pumps must be designed 
to handle many of these liquids. Above all, you need 
the knowledge and experience of experts, especially 
for “‘ticklish’’ chemicals. General American has both 
facilities and personnel—available to you on an 


advantageous lease basis. 


Six terminals at 5 key-market locations with over 500,000,000 gallons 
capacity: PORT OF NEW YORK (Carteret, N. J.) * PORT OF NEW 
ORLEANS (Good Hope, La.) * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS (Bedford Park) 
PORT OF HOUSTON (Galena Park and Pasadena, Texas) * CORPUS 
CHRISTI, TEXAS. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


a division of GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION, 


135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 


Two 630,000-gallon tanks hold industrial ethyl 
alcohol at Carteret terminal. 45 other tanks 
hold other liquids. Products are blended, 
drummed, weighed and prepared for shipping. 
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it’s better 
to get it from 


Eastman... 


Sure, when you need an un- 
common organic (or an un- 
commonly pure one) in more- 
than-test-tube and less-than- 
tank-car quantities, try Eastman 
OrganicChemicals Department, 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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there are some 3500 
Eastman Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 


DISTILLATION PropucTs INDUSTRIES 
is a division of 
EasTMAN Kopak ComPANY 


























CALL ON < cfellinchrodt > 


In the development stage... 


a 





Phe ability of Mallinckrodt research and production chemists to control purity, maintain 
uniformity from the pilot plant through the production plant stages has played an 
important part in the growth of the electronics industry. Vhis is particularly true. ol 


chemicals needed to manufacture phosphors for fluorescent lamps. 


The year 1938 marked the advent of the first commercial fluorescent lamp. Production in 
1945 was 37 million fluorescent lamps. During the last four years it has averaged over 90 
million per year. 


\t the inception, the average life rating of a fluorescent lamp was only 100 hours 
efhciency was extremely low. By 1948 life rating had been increased to approximately 


3000 hours, but the efhciency drop was as much as 40% after only 1000 hours. 


The problem: manufacturing the proper halo-phosphate phosphors. 


The pure calctum phosphate dibasic needed was not commercially available. The industry 
called on Mallinckrodt whose experienced technical staff produced laboratory samples in 


a matter of days. Large-scale factory production was underway within a month after 
laboratory samples were approved \ 


1 


Mallinckrodt had again substantiated its reputation’ to provide the right chemical processed 


to the exact degree of purity and proper physical form ata strategic time. 








Mallinckrodt maintains high purity standards in the following partial list of chemicals 
used extensively in the electronics industry: 


ACIDS 

Acetic Acid 

Boric Acid 
Chromic Acid 
Hydrofluoric Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Sulfuric Acid 
ALUMINUM 
Aluminum Chloride 
Aluminum Nitrate 


AMMONIUM 

Ammonium Bifluoride 
Ammonium Carbonate 
Ammonium Phosphate Dibasic 


BARIUM 

Barium Acetate 
Barium Carbonate 
Barium Chloride 
Barium Nitrate 


CADMIUM 
Cadmium Chloride 
Cadmium Nitrate 
Cadmium Sulfate 


CALCIUM 

Calcium Carbonate 
Calcium Chloride 

Calcium Fluoride 

Calcium Nitrate 

Calcium Phosphate Dibasic 


COPPER 

Cupric Sulfate 
Cuprous Chloride 
LITHIUM 

Lithium Carbonate 
Lithium Chloride 
Lithium Sulfate 


MAGNESIUM 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 


MANGANESE 
Manganese Carbonate 
Manganese Sulfate 


MERCURY 
Mercury Metal 
Mercuric Oxide 


NICKEL 
Nickel Nitrate 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


SECOND & MALLINCKRODT STREETS, ST. LOUIS 7, MO. - 72 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


POTASSIUM 
Potassium Cyanide 
Potassium Dichromate 


SILICA 

Silicic Acid 
SILVER 

Silver Cyanide 
Silver Nitrate 
Silver Oxide 


SODIUM 

Sodium Carbonate 
Sodium Dichromate 
Sodium Hydroxide 


SOLVENTS AND ORGANICS 
Benzene 

Carbon Tetrachloride 
Chloroform 

Ether 

Ethyl Acetate 

Isopropyl Alcohol 

Methyl Alcohol 

Toluene 


STEARATES 

Calcium Stearate 
Magnesium Stearate 
Zinc Stearate 


STRONTIUM 
Strontium Chloride 
Strontium Nitrate 


ZINC 

Zinc Metal 
Zinc Chloride 
Zinc Oxide 
Zinc Sulfate 


CHICAGO - CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO 


IN CANADA: MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, LIMITED - MONTREAL - TORONTO 





...it’s what goes with it! 


You get more than just ammonia 
when you order from Allied. You get: 


ASSURED SUPPLY. Allied has 3 plants — at Hopewell, Va., 
South Point, Ohio and Omaha, Nebraska — all producing to the 
extremely high standards originally set for industry by Allied. 


FAST DELIVERY — even on short notice. Each plant is located on water, 
key rail lines and highways in the heart of the heaviest consuming areas. 


FINEST TECHNICAL SERVICE. Allied has an accumulation of ammonia 
know-how unequalled in the industry! Its technical service group 
can bring you the benefit of many years experience gained from 
participation in all types of production and research programs. 

Do you have an ammonia problem — service, delivery, research? 


Write or phone us today. 
AA 1-7-1 


llied 


aYctaaliael Ethanolamines« Ethylene Oxides Ethylene Glycols « Ureas Formaidehydes« U. F. Concen- 
; trate—85 «Anhydrous Ammoniase Ammonia Liquors Ammonium Sulfate s Sodium Nitrate 
¢ Methanol « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Nitrogen Solutions « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 





40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Business 
Newsletter 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
April 21, 1956 


; 


The problem for business this year may be more one of inflation 
than deflation and recession. 





You see it first in the pressure for an immediate $12-$15/ton boost 


in the price of steel. Spokesmen for several major steel makers have now advo- 
cated such a boost. 


First came National Steel’s E. T. Weir; then Republic’s Charles White 
pointed out the need for price boosts to meet the industry’s billion-dollar-a- 
year expansion program. And last Thursday the voice of Pittsburgh Steel’s 
Avery Adams was added. Such a rise, he said, would “bring the steel industry’s 


return on investment to a level equal to that of leading companies in other 
industries,” 


Look second at the credit situation (see page 18). Note that the 
Federal Reserve Board’s decision to raise the rate at which it lends money to 
banks puts such rates at the highest they’ve been since 1933. 





But it’s the military spending situation that may ignite the inflation 
powder-keg. 





Every inflationary move for the past 15 years—and there wasn’t 
much inflation for some years before that—has had some relation to an increase 
in the defense program. And this is still the area where spending can put 
real pressure on prices—fast. 


Look especially hard at guided missiles, a projected $220-million 
chemical market by 1957 (CW, April 7, p. 61). The Pentagon was ready to 
increase spending for missiles and planes by $300 million in the coming fiscal 
year, but that figure has now been upped by an additional $375 million. And it’s 
likely that defense spending on missiles and aircraft in the fiscal year that ends 
this June will be $100 million more than previously estimated. 


But it’s not only chemicals that are important here. The equipment 
and metal-working industries must be taken into account. A further step-up 
in aircraft and missiles contracts Jater this year, with heavy demands for new 
tooling and materials coming at a time when new auto models may be catching 
the public fancy, is likely to slow deliveries on some types of chemical processes 
equipment—or, at least, boost prices. And with prices sure to go up on structurai 
steel shapes, new plant costs will be up. 


If these upturns come just as industry is catching the effects of a 


strike or a price increase for steel, then you can really start talking about 
inflation. 


The critical period will be early fall. That looks like the time when the 
crests of all three waves will coincide. Until then, expect calm and prosperous 
business seas. 








The week’s earnings reports underline this prosperity. 


Hercules Powder’s sales of $57 million and earnings per share of 55¢ 
for the first quarter were both up 8%. 


Dow’s earnings for the three months ending Feb. 29 were $14 million, 
up 38%, on sales of $138 million, up 21%. 


Koppers’ quarterly sales of $69 million were up 49%; its profits rose 
98%, $3.7 million. 


General Aniline, showing an 8% increase in sales, to $31 million, had 
a 90% boost in profits—$1.45 million for the quarter. 





Business 
Newsletter 
(Continued) 


Diamond Alkali, whose $30 million in sales were 22% more than ’55’s 
first quarter, reported $2.8 million in profits—a boost of 66%. 


But some failed to show such rises— 





Rohm & Haas, with sales up 4%, to $40 million, saw profits off 0.4%, 
to $4.2 million for the quarter. 


Du Pont’s sales for the quarter were $459 million, down 3%, its profits, 
“somewhat below” those of ’55. 


Considering an expansion in the Southeast: American Cyanamid (see 
page 21). It has asked the Savannah, Ga., city government to double the supply 


of water available to the firm. Cyanamid uses its Savannah location to make 
titanium dioxide. 





Last weekend’s Alabama tornadoes had little effect on chemical com- 
pany operations. While downtown Huntsville received some damage, Rohm & 
Haas-operated facilities at nearby Redstone Arsenal were untouched. Also un- 
scathed: Reichhold’s Tuscaloosa plant and Monsanto’s Anniston operations. 





In Texas, a row invoiving Phillips Petroleum and the Southern Pacific 
railroad has stalled Phillips’ plans for developing its 950-acre industrial site near 
the Houston Ship Channel. The railroad, which has a track 4,800 ft. east of 
the site, was not asked to serve it; Phillips wants to link the area with a belt rail 
line operated by the Port Terminal Railroad Assn. Now, SoPac has taken 
Phillips to court, asking an injunction against construction of such a spur by 
Phillips. 





Celanese, which will build on the site, would be the first to be affected. 
Say Phillips officials: without rail facilities, Celanese “cannot and will not go 
forward with its construction program.” 


In brief— ° 


Montecatini has informally asked listing of its stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange, but it hasn’t wet submitted a formal application. 


American Cyanamid this week formally acquired business and assets 
of The Formica Co. It will be operated as a wholly owned subsidiary. 


Goodrich-Gulf will have its Institute, W. Va., rubber plant in produc- 
tion this week. And more than 75% of those working at the plant when it was 
mothballed three years ago are back on the job. 


Schering Corp., Wall Street sources report, will earn $2/share for the 
first quarter of 56, compared with 34¢ last year. It’s readying for market two 
new drugs, which it believes will contribute $30 million to its total sales 
this year. 


What price publicity? A Chas. Pfizer stockholder, at Monday’s annual 
meeting, proposed these five new members to the company board: Estes Kefauver, 
Thomas E. Dewey, Jonas Salk, Rowland Hughes and Alfred Gruenther. His 
reasoning: their election would give the company favorable publicity. The move 
was voted down. 
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/ 
YOU CAN RELY ON” 


The word ‘sterling’ means the best In quality silverware 
the world over. In fact, this word is the trade mark demanded by 
discerning peopie wherever fine silver is examined. 


Likewise, users of Chromium Chemicals know exactly what our 
trade mark means. The word Mutual on any container of 
Chromium Chemicals stands not only for guaranteed top purity of 
the product itself, but also for the outstanding reputation of the 
Company. When you are in the market for Chromium Chemicals, 
look for the name Mutual, a symbol for quality. 


Sodium Bichromate ¢ Potassium Bichromate * Sodium Chromate 
Chromic Acid ¢ Ammonium Bichromate ¢ Koreon (one bath chrome tan) 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


99 PARK AVENUE - NEW VORK 16, N. Y. 1e..| 
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A solvent for every 
problem, that’s one of 
Amsco’s services—in- 
cluding new solvents 
with high flash point, 
low end point and 
extra fast dry time 
AMSCO specializes in 


solvents 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


DPINTON. .. 


Kind Hearts Are... 


Dear Mr. KALINA: Your article on 
the Box Method (March 31) was... 
a beautiful job. You presented the 
story clearly and simply, pros as well 
as cons in capsule form, but the full 
story, nevertheless. 

Since I have just come through the 
experience of trying to write about 
the Box Method in a way that would 
be clear and understandable, I have 
a new understanding of what goes into 
a CHEMICAL WEEK article. I also have 
a greatly increased respect—added to 
my already high degree uf respect—for 
the writing skills of . . . the staff of 
CHEMICAL WEEK.... 

MAYNARD S. RENNER 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 
Cambridge, Mass, 


... More than Coronets 


Dear Mr. JOHNSON: .. . The article 
on commercial labs (March 17) re- 
flects fairly the status and function of 
the independent laboratory. We like it, 
at least, and hope our optimism is well 
founded. 

H. M. BLock 
Vice-President 

United States Testing Co 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Estimate Was Off 


Dear Mr. JOHNSON: On page 20 of 
the March 31 issue you have a chart 
headed “Petroleum’s Drive to Domi- 
nance” in which you show the curves 
on domestic light oil distillates—ben- 
zene, toluene, xylenes. 

We wish to differ with your 1955 
estimate on the production of the total 
of these products from coke-oven 
sources. The 1954 figures would show 
a drop from 1953, inasmuch as there 
was a considerable drop in coke-oven 
operations during 1954; however, this 


CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 
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trend was reversed in 1955 and as a 
consequence the coke ovens produced 
174 million gal. of benzene, 38 million 
gal. of toluene, 11 million gal. of xy- 
lene, for a total of 223 million gal. 
rather than the approximate 150 mil- 
lion gal. shown in your chart. . 

The basis of the figures we show 
above is the Mineral Industry Survey 
of the U.S. Bureau of Mines showing 
the full year’s production for these 
commodities. . 

We trust you will make the neces- 
sary corrections, inasmuch as the in- 
ference to be drawn from your chart is 
that the coke-oven supply of these 
products is dwindling and heading for 
extinction, which is far from the truth. 


L. A. SCHLUETER 

American Coke and Coal Chemicals 

Institute 

Washington, D.C. 

Reader Schlueter is quite right. We 

made our estimates before official fig- 
ures were available.—Eb. 


Competition for ‘Drys’ 

Dear MR. JOHNSON: ... We think 
you’ve made a very good analysis 
{“Will Dries Reshuffle the Lineup?” 
(March 17)] of the picture and have 
covered the subject thoroughly. Major 
competition to dry aerosols will un- 
doubtedly come from the squeeze-type 
containers. 

F. R. ZUMBRO 
Du Pont Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Lilly Didn’t Hire 

DEAR MR. JOHNSON: CHEMICAL 
WEEK, which often threads its way 
safely through the banana peels of 
misinformation, slips in its March 10 
issue. 

In a picture caption on page 18, the 
allegation is made that Eli Lilly and 
Company “hired a railroad car” to 
bring the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to Indianapolis 
because “congressmen, now that the 
federal government pays for Salk vac- 
cine, are important chemical industry 
customers.” 

This allegation is wholly in error. 
Eli Lilly had nothing to do with the 
congressmen’s transportation. They 
handled that and paid their hotel bills 
as well. CHEMICAL WEEK does an in- 
justice to Chairman J. Percy Priest’s 
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SIZE OF SOLID PARTICLES REMOVED BY DICALITE FILTERAIDS 
PARTICLE SIZE IN MICRONS 
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*0.2 MICRON —Theoretical limit of resolution of optical 
microscope. Few microscopes achieve it. 
80.0 MICRONS— Smallest particle size visible to the unaided 
eye at 10” distance. 











These figures, established in recent Dicalite laboratory tests, are, we 
believe, the first accurate figures ever published on the actual sizes of 
solids removed by different grades of diatomaceous filteraids. And the 
dependable uniformity of Dicalite filteraids, in all grades, assures you 
the same reliable performance, filter run after filter run, on all types of 
particulates, even gelatinous or slimy. The significance of these figures in 
pointing the way to the development of maximum filteraid performance 
can hardly be over-stated. They are one more evidence of Dicalite’s 
leadership in the field of filteraids. 

For more complete information on the application of Dicalite Filter- 
aids to your processing problem, write 
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tieeu DIATOMACEOUS MATERIALS 


Service DICALITE DIVISION * GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 


612 SOUTH FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 





FOR THE PUREST | 


USERS DEMAND 


TETRI 


SEQUESTERING AGE 


Using the purest materials available has several 
advantages. In some processes, any foreign mate- 
rials have harmful effects, and must be cut to an 
absolute minimum. And in all processes, extra 
purity gives more mileage—you get more active 
material for your money. This is why it will pay 
you toeuse Glyco’s 99+% active sequestering 
agent, the purest EDTA available commercially. 


No foreign materials are present. You pay no 


premium for added activity. 


Effective against a wide range of di- and tri- | 


valent metal contaminants, this EDTA is stable 
to storage and to all temperatures and pHs com- 
monly encountered. It chelates efficiently in high 
concentrations and extreme dilutions of metal 
ions. 

These are some of the industries which use one 
or more of the TETRINE sequestering agents — 
Glyco’s EDTA and its salts: 


Textile Germicide 
Soap Latex 
Detergent Leather 
Rubber Metals 
Cosmetic Pulp & Paper 


Our modern plant is especially designed for the 
manufacture of the TETRINES. This plant, these 
products, our experienced personnel—all are 
geared to the elimination of your contaminant 
troubles. Send for samples and catalog. 


GLYCO 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Dept. A 
Empire State Building 


New York 1, N. Y. 


NONIONIC SURFACTANTS © SYNTHETIC WAXES © SEQUESTERING AGENTS 
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OPINION 





NOW ADD SALES 


You'll notice in this issue that the 
name of the Distribution department 
(p. 72) has been changed to Sales 
and Distribution. This reflects neither 
a change of policy nor of content of 
the department. Rather, we feel that 
the new title is more descriptive of 
the department’s main emphasis: sales 
and sales techniques, rather than on 
the mechanics of a distribution system. 


Howard C. E. Johnson 











hard-working committeemen and to 
Eli Lilly’s sense of propriety. 

The inspection trip the congressmen 
made amounted to a seminar on pro- 
duction and testing of poliomyelitis 
vaccine. It is to the credit of Chairman 
Priest and members of his committee 
that they were willing to spend a week- 
end of their own time and considerable 
extra effort to learn firsthand about a 
subject for which they have legislative 
responsibility. . . . 

JOHN F. MODRALL 
Eli Lilly and Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SEE YOU THERE 


National Industrial Health Conference, 
meeting, Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
April 21-27. 


American Management Assn., confer- 
ence on systems planning and control, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, April 23-24. 


American Zinc Institute, 38th annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, April 
23-24. 


Assn. of Consulting Chemists & Chem- 
ical Engineers Inc., symposium and ban- 
quet, 5:00 p.m., Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
New York, April 25. 


Society of Plastics Industry, Midwest 
plastics conference, French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind., April 26-27. 


National Sanitary Supply Assn., 33rd 
annual trade show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, April 29-May 2. 


American Management Assn., confer- 
ence on managing foreign operations, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, April 30- 
May 2. 


Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., 
44th annual meeting, Washington, D.C., 
April 30-May 2. 
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An dAtir Products 
ale) Pieler Wale) Macias [4-9 Nee) -] 
keeps your OXYGEN- NITROGEN supply 


always in your hands 


if your processes require oxygen or nitrogen in 
volume, your own “on-location” generator can 
be a tremendously profitable investment. With the 


free air for raw material, it can substantially reduce 
the cost of your end product and eliminate all un- 
certainty regarding your oxygen or nitrogen supply. 


We are prepared to design and build for your requirements: 

Large Capacity Tonnage Generators, regardless of size, purity, or cycle, with liquid pumps 

or at 

“Packaged” High Purity Generators, producing high purity oxygen and nitrogen simultaneously 


—delivered safely under pressure by Air Products patented liquid pumps. 


Make this oxygen-nitrogen source a member wat your edocs ee and save money. Consult us for comparison of costs. 


- a cal a J les , n ; Cost Analyses 
More than 700 ee 4 | a! ae / cts Process Design 


successful es ar gcate i NCORPO RATED Aaiinientiedan 
installations wee : : rAoO _ 2 


Apparatus Manufacture 
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Hundreds of stainless steel dimples 
cut kettle costs as much as 20% 


If you need a jacketed stainless steel 

reaction kettle—for nonpressure use, 

or for high pressures—you can cut up 

to 20% off its initial cost with the 
Pfaudler dimpled jacket design. 

This exclusive design permits the 

use of a lighter 

gauge metal in 

the jacket, yet 

strengthens the 

metal to the point 

where it is as 

strong as, or 

even stronger 

than a nondim- 

pled, heavier 

jacket would be. 

The dimples 

are hundreds of 

indentations with 


; oe te reinforced welds, 
Specially built dim- 


pled jacketed reac- 
tors, like this one, 
have been fabricated 


and they are ob- 
tainable in low- 
cost standard re- 


as large as 7,000 gal- actors from 750 
lons. to 2000 gallons. 


Jackets may be either carbon or 
stainless steel. 

You get greatest savings on reac- 
tors requiring a jacket pressure of 
150 psi, but even when you only plan 
to use 50 psi, the Pfaudler dimpled 
jacket uses less material and costs 
less than conventional jacketing. 

Besides the standard designs up to 
2,000 gallons, you can also enjoy the 
benefits of this dimpled construction 
in special custom reactors built to 
meet your special needs. 

The National Board of Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Inspectors have ap- 
proved this construction for 150 psi 
jacket pressure, and we can supply 
vessels bearing the code stamp. 

Heating and cooling is as fast as 
with conventional jackets, and in 
many cases has proven faster. 

If heat treating is desired, Pfaudler 
has complete facilities to heat treat 
stainless steel jackets of this dimpled 
type, giving you exceptionally long- 
lasting equipment. 





LOW-PRICED HEAT EXCHANGER 
HAS 8 VALUABLE VIRTUES 


An electronically controlled roller expander 
locks the tubes in position in the tube sheet 
during careful fabrication at Pfaudier. 


Pfaudler fixed tube sheet heat exchanger 
is simple in design, hence costs you less 
than other types. 

Fabricated from stainless steel or al- 
loys, it gives you a number of advan- 
tages. Here are eight: 

1. Versatility—Most widely used type of 
heat exchanger in the chemical industry. 
Used as a heater, cooler or condenser. 
2. Easy cleaning — Tubes are straight 
and you clean them easily by simply re- 
moving the heads. Shell side may be 
flushed with chemical solutions. 

3. Low cost— Because of large quantity 
production, standardized design, and use 
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of full tube bundles, prices of fixed tube 
type heat exchangers are the lowest per 
square foot of any heat exchanger. 


4. Fast delivery — A large number of 
Pfaudler fixed tube sheet stainless heat 
exchangers are maintained in stock, and 
you can often get delivery within one 
week when required. 

5. Replacement of parts — Pfaudler 
carries a complete line of standard heat 
exchanger parts in stock and shipment 
may be made on short notice. 


6. No intermix— The tube sheets are 
welded to the shell. Therefore, there is 
no possibility of tube side fluid mixing 
with shell side fluid since there are no 
internal gaskets. 


7. Expansion diaphragm — When nec- 
essary, an expansion diaphragm may be 
installed to take care of differential ex- 
pansion between the shell and tube side. 


8. No leakage — By means of an elec- 
tronically controlled torque tube ex- 
pander, leakproof joints are obtained 
between tubes and tube sheets. Further 
insurance against leakage may be ob- 
tained by using double tube sheets, or 
seal welding the tubes to tube sheets 
when so desired. 





How to protect color 
and purity of plasticizers 
during polymerization 


Color and purity are the prima don- 
nas of the polymerization process. 

Contamination can spoil both. To 
avoid it, you need equipment that is 
easy to clean between each run, that 
resists the corrosive action of the 
chemicals involved, and that does not 
put metal in contact with your prod- 
uct. 


This type of glassed steel kettle, used in the 
manufacture of polyester resin, helps protect 
product from contamination. 


That’s why Pfaudler glassed steel 
reactors have found universal appli- 
cation as polymerization vessels. 

Practically nothing sticks to their 
glassed interior. They wash clean 
quickly and easily between runs, 
avoiding contamination of succeeding 
batches. 

Resisting all acids (except hydro- 
fluoric) and alkaline solutions up to 
pH 12 and 212° F., Pfaudler acid- 
alkali-resisting glassed steel protects 
your product from contamination and 
protects your equipment investment 
from excessive replacement needs. 


Full year’s guarantee 
against corrosion 


In fact —the corrosion resistance of 
Pfaudler glassed steel is so well docu- 
mented that we offer a full year’s 
guarantee against corrosion destruc- 
tion, under the conditions for which 
the vessel is sold. 12 months of 100% 
freedom from corrosion, even if you 
process 24 hours a day! 


Nonmetallic 


Contamination by metals — particu- 
larly iron—can cause discoloration of 
your product. You get the tremen- 
dous strength of steel, but not the 
ferric contamination, when you use 
glassed steel. The glass is permanent- 
ly bonded. It doesn’t peel or flake off. 

Write or call for additional details. 
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TITANIUM HITS ITS STRIDE 


New advances make this amazing metal 
even more useful to chemical processors 


A considerable amount of infor- 
mation on the corrosion-resistant 
properties of titanium has been 
published and the role that titani- 
um will take as a material of con- 
struction for the chemical industry 
is becoming more plainly defined. 


Titanium’s corrosion resistance can 
be likened to an improved stainless 
steel. Both metals can exhibit an ac- 
tive and passive state. However, ti- 
tanium is resistant to a broader range 
of corrosive media—from very strong 
oxidizing conditions to mild reducing 
conditions. 

While stainless steel has good re- 
sistance to boiling concentrated nitric 
acid, titanium is also resistant to the 
fuming nitric acids and to some nitric 
acid solutions above the boiling point. 
On the reducing side, titanium is re- 
sistant to dilute solutions of sulfuric 
and hydrochloric acid up to 100° F. 
Inhibitors such as nitric acid and 
copper sulfate greatly extend titani- 
um’s resistance to sulfuric acid solu- 
tions. The inhibiting effect of nitric 
acid in aqua regia accounts for titani- 
um’s resistance to this highly corro- 
sive solution. Titanium is not resist- 
ant to hydrofluoric acid or most phos- 
phoric acid solutions. 


Special resistance 


To date, it is believed that titanium 
is free from intergranular corrosion. 
Tests performed on welded and heat 
treated samples indicate that it is free 
from this type of corrosion. 

Tests indicate that titanium is also 
free from stress corrosion cracking in 
many solutions, such as those con- 
taining chlorides, that cause this type 
of corrosion in stainless steel. The 
only medium found to date to cause 
cracking in stressed titanium is red 
fuming nitric acid. Stress relieving 
at temperatures as low as 1000°F. will 
prevent stress corrosion. 

Titaniurn’s resistance to pitting cor- 
rosion is one of the most important 
features of its corrosion-resistant 
properties. Ferrous chloride, cupric 
chloride and hypochlorite solutions, 
normally extremely active pitting 
media, do not affect titanium. Tests 
to date also indicate that titanium is 
highly resistant to contact or crevice 
corrosion. These features will prove 
valuable for equipment where fre- 
quent cleaning is impossible, where 
it is difficult to eliminate crevices or 
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where stagnant conditions may de- 
velop. 

Strangely enough, this “new” ma- 
terial, now making its debut in proc- 
essing equipment, is actually the 
ninth most abundant element in the 
earth’s crust. However, it was of little 
value to mankind until a method was 
found to produce it without impuri- 
ties. This was accomplished only 24 
years ago. 


Stable, light, strong 


Today, we’re finding the corrosion 
resistance of titanium, along with its 
strength and light weight, of immense 
importance in chemical equipment. It 
weighs half as much as stainless steel, 
and only 50% more than aluminum. 
Its melting point is 3125° F.— higher 
than stainless. 

But it has some drawbacks, too. 
Cost of titanium is high, because of 
the difficulty in producing it from the 
ore. It can be welded only to itself, 
and this must be done in an atmos- 
phere absolutely free of oxygen, 
nitrogen or moisture. 


New products 


At Pfaudler, we’ve come to know 
titanium very well, by working with 
it over an extensive period of time. 

Past and current fabrication has 
included titanium heating coils, heat 
exchangers and pilot-size reactors. 
Other products are “in the mill” and 
will be announced as they become 
available. 

Solving the welding problem was 
our biggest headache, and we found 
it necessary to design and construct 
our own inert atmosphere chamber 
to do the job. With this accomplished, 
it becomes apparent that we will now 

be able to pursue 
the possibilities of 
this unique metal to 
its limit — and pro- 
duce more useful 
new items for the 
processing indus- 


Please send me: 


10-gallon titanium 
reactor, designed 
for pilot plants, 
was introduced to 
the chemical in- 
dustry last year. 


Name 





The Pfaudler Co., Dept. CW-4, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


(] Glassed steel polymerizers (Bulletin 926) 

C) Dimpled stainless steel jackets (Bulletin 904) 
C Heat exchangers (Bulletin 837) 

() Titanium (Data Sheet 34) 

C Lab and pilot plant reactors (Bulletin 927) 


Free booklet shows 
how to scale up 
to pilot production 


Reproducing in the 
factory the same con- 
ditions under which 
your process was de- 
veloped in the labo- 
ratory can often be a 
puzzling problem. 
Not only must you 
find commercially pure chemicals, 
but you must also find equipment 
which has basically the same corro- 
sion resistance, heat exchange prop- 
erties, and other characteristics as 
your laboratory equipment. 

A new booklet, Bulletin 927, has 
been published by Pfaudler to give 
you full details on a series of glassed 
steel reaction kettles that permit per- 
fect scale-up from 5 to 100 gallons 
(at which point a larger Pfaudler se- 
ries takes over and permits scale-up 
to full production). 

Using acid-alkali-resisting glass, 
these vessels not only provide accu- 
rate scale-up within their own series, 
the Pfaudler “P” Series, but they also 
give the same prop- LO 
erties as the glass ee 
beakers and other 
vessels used in the 
laboratory. 

They handle a 
broad variety of 
products, and have 
versatile multi-pur- 
pose agitation. They 
are obtainable for 
rated pressures up to 
150 psi, and tempera- 
tures up to 600° F. 

For complete speci- 
fications, sizes, pho- 
tos, and descriptions, 
mail the coupon for 
your copy of Bulletin 
927, “PfaudlerTypeP  \oriable drive 
Glassed Steel Reac- mes re to 340 
tors.” RPM, 


30-gallon glassed 
steel reactor has 





For further details clip 
and mail this coupon. 
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Interest Rates Are Heading Up 


The chemical industry’s plans to 
boost spending for new plants and 
equipment has—along with the cur- 
rent general optimism of business— 
brought a new complication for com- 
pany executives: it’s hard to get 
money for expansion these days at 
rates available six weeks ago—and 
it will get more difficult as time goes 
on. 


Last Thursday afternoon, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board boosted by 4-14 % 
the rate its regional offices charge other 
banks. And within two hours, top New 
York banks had started raising the rate 
they charge the best credit risks, from 
3% to 3%%. 

Bank executives and top Chemical 
businessmen just queried by CHEM- 
ICAL WEEK feel these boosts may not 
be the last. And so, from Detroit to 
Jacksonville to Los Angeles, from 
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Atlanta to Cleveland, chemical com- 
panies are worrying about how to get 
money at a price they want to pay. But 
money rates (see chart) are going up. 

Top Targets: It’s the newer and 
smaller companies that are feeling 
the pinch more. “Old established cus- 





BANKS LIFT RATE 
ON BROKER LOANS 





tomers,” reports a CW correspondent 
in Atlanta, “don’t have trouble getting 
new loans. But there is a tendency on 
the part of banks to be highly selective 
about new applicants.” 


From a Midwest banker: “Com- 


panies have got to show a lot better 
balance sheet today than they did a 
year ago to get the same loan. We’re 
a whole lot more selective than we 
were a year ago.” 

And even the blue chips are paying 
more. Take one company that sells 
over $100 million worth of goods a 
year. Under an agreement negotiated 
last year, it could borrow $4 million 
at a 34%% rate any time through 
this spring. It doesn’t need the money 
now, but can’t get the agreement 
extended. It may have to pay 34% 
or more for such a loan by summer. 

Generally, however, larger com- 
panies won’t have too much trouble. 
As one New York banker put it: 
“Of course we’re in business to loan 
money and to get new customers— 
but we’ve got to take care of the 
old customers first. The others must 
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wait their turn.” A Cleveland banker 
adds: “They have to try harder now, 
but they wind up getting the money 
anyhow—if they are a good risk.” 

Prime Interest: Fewer companies, 
too, will be getting loans at the 
lowest or “prime” rates. 

“Banks have been guilty of doing 
lazy banking—giving the prime rate 
to everyone who came near quali- 
fying,” a prominent New York banker 
reports, “In today’s high-priced money 
market we just can’t go on doing 
this anymore.” But nothing would be 
accomplished, he continues, by jack- 
ing the prime rate any higher. More 
intensive selectivity of borrowers given 
the prime rate, he contends, is the 
“more realistic, sounder” way. 

New York’s Chase Manhattan, the 
country’s second biggest bank, says 
its in the process of “upgrading” 
70% of its borrowers who had been 
drawing a prime rate. These cus- 
tomers, he says will now be charged 
from one-fourth to one-half a_per- 
centage point more on their loans. 

As one Guaranty Trust official told 
CW, this trend to “get more and more 
names off the prime list” has been 
accentuated in recent weeks, when 
banks have found themselves increas- 
ingly strapped for reserves to meet 
bigger demands for funds. 

One reason behind the tighter cred- 
it policy is dwindling corporate de- 
posits in their banks. Company treas- 
urers are getting a better return on 
their ready cash elsewhere. Many 
are investing in short-term government 
bonds. Thus banks are unable to 
draw on deposited reserves when 
lending money. 

Area Picture: New York, of course, 
is the major source of money for 
chemical companies. 

Since the first of the year, business 
loans made by New York banks have 
jumped $797 million, compared 
with $177 million increase in the same 
period last year. Total loans on their 
books this month are about $10 bil- 





Money Market 


Botrowing Costs Turn 
Upward Again; Demand 
For Loans Increases 
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New York Bankers Downgrade 
Customers; Tighter Money 
May Hit Home Builders 





lion, an increase of some $2.3 billion 
over a year ago. 

In the Southeast, Richmond econo- 
mists report that chemical and allied 
industries in the fifth district have 
boosted the volume of their outstand- 
ing short-term bank loans by at least 
40% since last October. 

Other business categories have 
shown smaller increases or even net 
declines. Most significant gains in 
chemical company borrowing showed 
up during the first quarter of °56. 

A Cleveland banker points out that 
business loans in the fourth federal 
district went up to the tune of $89 
million during the month of March. 
For the same period in ’55 they were 
up only $49 million. 

Similar increases were reported 
from such other centers as Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Jacksonville and Hous- 
ton. In fact, there was only one excep- 
tion—Los Angeles. There, the Se- 
curity First National Bank reports: 
“Money in the Los Angeles area is 
easier than in the East. Ratio of 
loans to deposits is less than in many 





2 Big Banks Lift Charges 
on Securities Credits 
From 3.75 to 4% 





central reserve areas.” Significantly, 
however, it is taking a closer look 
at management practices of the bor- 
rower: “You've got to be better to 
stay in business these days.” 

Such a “selective” policy applies in 
full measure to marginal risks and to 
the smaller companies. The president 
of a small Southwestern chemical 
firm expressed it in this way: “De- 
spite the fact that our firm has become 
well established in the community and 
our business with the banks has in- 
creased, we are still finding money 
tighter.” 

Another Texan, president of a 
chemical specialties firm, displayed 
no uncertainty when he said: “You 


can be right sure that banks are 
choosier about people they give low 
rates to.” 

Where It’s Going: Some money is 
being used to meet taxes and other 
normal expenses. But the feeling is 
that the biggest slice will go to fi- 
nance new expansion programs and, 
in some cases, inventory buildups. 
Specific uses for the new money, 
however, vary within the industry. 





Deposit Drain 
Sharply Cuts 
MoneySupply 





One Pittsburgh specialties maker 
believes “there isn’t much borrowing 
for inventory or taxes; it’s for plant 
expansion and advertising campaigns.” 

A prominent Pittsburgh banking 
official thinks local chemical com- 
panies are not borrowing much for in- 
ventory because seasonal business has 
not yet paid off. So now, he believes, 
they are borrowing for accounts re- 
ceivable, to hold them over until 
money starts coming in. 

Atlanta banking executives concede 
that this may be true in some cases, 
but they emphasize that practically 
all money borrowed by chemical com- 
panies in that area is equally divided 
between uses as working capital and 
for financing expansions. 

Onward, Upward: An official of the 
Tradesmen’s Bank & Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia injects an encouraging 
note: “Of all the industries, the chem- 
ical in the last 10 years has shown 
outstandingly rapid and vital growth 
due to research, product development 
and marketing techniques. Chemical 
companies are excellent lending risks.” 

The question of how long the boom 
will last, of course, is of paramount 
importance to lender and borrower. 
Both seem to believe that better “road 
signs” are needed to give a reasonably 
accurate forecast of the course of the 
economy. 

What would one such road sign be? 
A Jacksonville banker beamed and 
unhesitatingly drawled: “Ike’s re-elec- 
tion.” 
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CAMERAMEN, INC. 


IRS’S HARRINGTON: He'll make the decision on... 


Exempting the Trusts 


Several corporate giants, including 
Du Pont, were sounding off in Wash- 
ington last week against a proposed 
tax ruling okayed by Internal Rev- 
enue Service chief Russell Harrington 
and aimed at huge pension trust funds 
they’ve set up for their employees. 

They appeared at a public hearing 
before IRS officials on a proposed 
regulation; first published in January, 
applying a new test for pension trusts 
seeking exemption from corporate in- 
come taxes. 

The test, itself, is not of IRS’s 
making. Rather, it was imposed by 
Congress when it overhauled the 
Internal Revenue Code in 1954, Un- 
der the new code, pension trusts lose 
their tax-exempt status if they accept 
inadequate securities as collateral 
from those who borrow money from 
them. 

The protesting corporations and 
IRS were deeply involved in argu- 
ment throughout the hearing over the 
way IRS’s proposed regulation defines 
“adequate security”—the term used in 
the revised statute. The government’s 
tax lawyers would exclude from their 
definition, and thus prohibit, loans 


with a borrower’s common stock or 
unsecured debenture bonds as collat- 
eral. 

As the rule now reads, a pension 
trust jeopardizes its tax-exempt status 
unless the loans it makes are backed 
by adequate security. And as IRS 
sees it, adequate security, to Congress, 
means collateral—a mortage, pledging 
the borrower’s property or an accom- 
modation endorsement. 

Strain and Stress: The protesting 
firms argued at the hearing that IRS, 
through a “strained interpretation” of 
what constitutes a loan, went beyond 
Congress’ intent to protect employee 
beneficiaries and came up with some 
“absurd results.” 

Commented Du Pont’s R. A. 
Wentz: “We cannot find any warrant 
in the legislative history for inter- 
preting adequate security to mean 
collateral. We think Congress would 
regard the promissory note of a 
strong corporation as adequate se- 
curity on any loan it makes from 
a pension trust.” 

As Wentz and other witnesses saw 
it, IRS’s definition flatly prohibits a 
pension trust from buying its employ- 


er’s unsecured debenture bonds be- 
cause such investments, even when 
made through an open market pur- 
chase, are construed by the rule as a 
loan to the employer. Yet, these de- 
bentures are still permissible invest- 
ments for other firms’ pension trusts. 

The Bell System’s G. N. Armstrong 
pointed up the obvious discrimination 
in this treatment. A. T. & T.’s pension 
trust, under the proposed rule, could 
not buy debentures issued by Bell 
System companies, but pension trusts 
of other companies could buy Bell 
debentures. And, since Bell System 
debt accounts for fully 12% of all 
postwar corporate debt, this limitation 
places the A. T. & T. pension trust and 
its employee beneficiaries at an “un- 
fair disadvantage relative to other 
trusts and fiduciaries,” he contended. 

Uncommon Common: IRS’s rule 
also prohibits a pension trust from ac- 
cepting the employer corporation’s 
common stock as security for a loan 
to the employer. But, there’s nothing 
in the rule disallowing a pension 
trust from buying this stock as an 
investment. And, like debentures, 
common stock has no more nor less 
security behind it than the issuing 
firm’s financial strength and integrity. 
“These anomalies,” Wentz charged at 
the hearing, “just don’t make sense.” 

R. G. Magill of General Motors 
summed up the attitude of business- 
men when he told IRS: “The unan- 
imous conclusion of the business com- 
munity is that these interpretations 
[by IRS] are wrong. They don’t 
accord with common understanding 
of what constitutes a loan or an 
adequate security. Under your inter- 
pretation you would almost have to 
say that U.S. government savings 
bonds have no adequate security be- 
hind them. And that borders on the 
ridiculous.” 

Southern Pacific's John E. Shea 
pleaded with IRS to draw a line 
between transactions by pension trusts 
established by large, financially sound 
firms and those set up by smaller and 
weaker employers. The latter, he 
argued, constitute the group whose 
employees Congress felt needed 
stronger protection. 

After hearing business complaints 
and suggestions last week, Harring- 
ton’s men must now decide whether 
to make any changes before issuing 
a final interpretative ruling. 
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Coming: 
New Lineup 
in Acrylics 


American Cyanamid will double 
acrylonitrile capacity at its Fortier 
plant, near New Orleans, in a strong 
bid for acrylonitrile dominance. 

While the firm’s present units at 
Fortier and at Warners, N.J., give it 
some 40% of total U.S. capacity 
(Monsanto runs second with 30%), 
the expansion could boost Cyanamid’s 
potential production to 55% by the 
time it goes onstream in 1958. 

The new plant represents substantial 
investment. While Cyanamid isn’t talk- 
ing about plant costs, a company 
representative is known to have told 
the Louisiana Board of Commerce 
(CW Business Newsletter, March.17) 
that it would spend $39 million— 
bringing total plant investment at 
Fortier to $80 million. 

Parts to the Whole: When construc- 
tion of the plant began in 1952, en- 
gineers allowed for the possibility of 
doubling size. 

But the company will still have to 
completely duplicate several units— 
the ones that produce oxygen, acety- 
lene and hydrogen cyanide; it will 
expand present capacity for sulfuric 
acid and refrigeration; existing units 
that produce acrylonitrile derivatives 
will be modified. 

Fiber Future? Of course, the big 
market for acrylonitrile now seems to 
be fibers (CW, Oct. 1, ’55, p. 69), but 
other outlets are springing up. The 
company is considering large-scale 
production of the acrylonitrile deriva- 
tive, acrylamide—but as yet it hasn’t 
made the go-ahead decision. 

There’s hope, too, for expanding 
sales of copolymers of acrylonitrile with 
styrene (as Bakelite C-11, saran F-120, 
Kralastic, or Marbon) or with styrene 
derivatives. Cyanamid has just com- 
pleted a monomethyl styrene plant at 
Fortier (see p. 98), and has done sub- 
stantial development work on combina- 
tion of this material with acrylonitrile. 

Right now, however, chemical in- 
siders with an interest in acrylics are 
looking to Allied Chemical, which 
reportedly is pilot-planting a synthetic 
fiber copolymer of acrylonitrile and 
styrene. 

Dow’s Doings: Meanwhile, back in 
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Texas, Dow revealed additional details 
about its planned expansions at Free- 
port. With a new unit planned for 
manufacture of acetylene, it has been 
considered a likely candidate for acry- 
lonitrile production, especially if it 
introduces its synthetic fiber this year 
(CW Business Newsletter, Feb. 11). 

At a press conference in Freeport, 
Board Chairman Earl Bennett, in 
commenting on the company’s entry 
into acetylene chemistry, said that Dow 
does not have immediate plans for 
fiber manufacture—but could produce 
fibers some time in the future. 

But, stressed Bennett, Dow’s pro- 
duction of acetylene would be avail- 
able for companies that wished to get 
into the fiber business, as well as for 
other uses. 


EXPANSION... . 


Sulfuric Anhydride: General Chem- 
ical Division (Allied Chemical & Dye) 
plans to build a plant to manufacture 
stabilized sulfuric anhydride at its 
Calumet (Chicago, Ill.) works. 

e 

Stauffer Chemical plans to spend 
about $450,000 at its Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., plant to expand existing units 
producing chlorine, caustic soda, 
titanium, silicon and zirconium tetra- 
chlorides. 

. 

Titanium Dioxide: Metal & Thermit 
Corp. expects to begin rutile-mining 
operations later this year on a tract 
of some 800 acres in Hanover County, 
Virginia. 





TOTTING UP what may well 
be a chemical score are Represen- 
tatives Harold Cooley (D., N.C.), 
left, and Sam Rayburn (D., Tex.), 
shown checking the House of Rep- 
resentatives vote tally on the com- 
promise farm bill passed last Wed- 
nesday, 237-to-181. Cooley and 





Chemical Tally in the House 


WIDE WORLD 


Rayburn are principal authors of 
the bill. The vote and Monday’s 
Presidential veto are now getting 
avid attention from fertilizer mak- 
ers, whose business might feel the 
impact of several of the bill’s 
provisions (e.g., soil bank, market- 
ing quotas, among others). 











Washington Angles » 


» Water pollution control bill sponsors plan a 
House vote by May 1. But they must first hurdle 
strong Republican objections to $1 billion in grants 
to build city sewage treatment plants. Rep. John 
A. Blatnik (D., Minn.) says he’s been getting heavy 
mail from city groups asking that the grants feature 
be retained. 

So, he’s more determined than ever to resist 
when GOP committee members move to strike 
out this provision. 


>» A permanent Congressional committee to study 
manpower shortages in scientific and technological 
fields is the goal of a bill introduced last week by 
Sen. Edward J. Thye (R., Minn.). He wants a bi- 


partisan, 16-member House-Senate group to keep 
Congress “fully informed” on the problem. 

While there's little chance of approval this 
year, the bill indicates Congress’ growing concern 
that Russia may soon pass the U. S. in its number 
of available scientists. 


» Is the White House brushing off criticism of 
government security risk procedures? Yes, say 
some members of the National Academy of 
Sciences committee that studied use of lovalty 
tests in connection with government-supported un- 
classified research. 

For one thing, Eisenhower released the report 
without the usual word of support. 

For another, White House staffers deleted from 
the final version several pointed examples showing 
how overzealous security aides hamper research 


progress. 





Phenol: Donner-Hanna Coke Corp. 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) will spend more than 
$187,000 to improve its coke-oven 
gas purifying facilities. One $47,400 
unit will be used for phenol recovery. 

oa 

Aromatics: Continental Oil Co. will 
spend $3 million to add 11,000 bbls./ 
day of catalytic reforming capacity at 
Ponca City, Okla. 

* 

Cement: Verde Valley Industries 
will boost its proposed cement plant 
capacity at Clarkdale, Ariz., from 
2,500 to 5,000 bbls./day. 

@ Republic Cement Corp. will add 
a $6.5-million cement unit at Drake, 
Ariz., with initial capacity to produce 
800 bbls./day of white cement and 
2,500 bbls./day of gray cement. 

es 

Celanese Corp. of America has 
budgeted $100 million for expansion 
over the next five years, mostly to 
develop the company’s chemical and 
nontextile operations. 


COMPANIES... . 


United Cork has acquired Badische 
Anilin (Germany) licenses to manufac- 
ture expandable polystyrene and mold- 
ed finished products at its Uni-Crest 
Division (Kearny, N.J.). 

. 

Cowles Chemical Co. stockholders 
approved splitting the company’s 
stock on a 2-for-1 basis. 

e 

Food Machinery and Chemical 
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stockholders will vote at their annual 
meeting, May 22, whether or not to 
increase authorized outstanding com- 
mon shares from 5 to 10 million. 
e 
Liquid Carbonic shareholders ap- 
proved a proposal to change the com- 
pany’s common stock from no par 
to $15 par value. 
a 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
stockholders will vote this week on a 
proposal to create 750,000 shares of 
$100 par convertible preferred stock. 


POPOL. «oes 


Dyes/Argentina: A newly estab- 
lished plant in Llavallol, near Buenos 
Aires, is expected to cap the flow of 
certain Argentine dye imports. The 
new unit will turn out 500,000 kilos/ 
year of azo dyes—more than enough 
to satisfy present domestic demands. 
It is owned jointly by Farbenfabriken 
Bayer (Germany) and Compania 
Quimica (Argentina). 

J 

Polyester Fiber/Germany: Produc- 
tion of polyester fiber has just begun 
at two West German chemical plants. 
Licensed by Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries (ICI), Vereinigte Glanzstoff 
Fabriken is introducing the fiber under 
the tradename Diolen, and Farbwerke 
Hoechst will sell it as Trevira. 

e 

Polyethylene/ Holland: The Nether- 
lands State Coal Mines are now blue- 
printing a $10-million polyethylene 


plant to be constructed at Geleen in 
South Limburg. The initial output— 
500 tons/year of Ziegler-process poly- 
ethylene—is expected to satisfy the 
needs of the Benelux countries. Sur- 
pluses will be exported to world 
markets. 
* 
Oxygen/England: British Oxygen 
Ltd. has just completed a new plant 
near Dundee, Scotland. It will com- 
press 500,000 cu. ft/week of oxygen 
into cylinders for distribution along 
with other industrial gases. New fa- 
cilities include a unit for producing 
dissolved acetylene at a rate of 350,- 
000 cu. ft./week. 
e 
Sulfa/South America: Ceremonies 
inaugurating a new sulfa drug plant 
took place last week near Buenos 
Aires. The plant was built by an 
Argentine subsidiary of American 
Cyanamid, Lederle Laboratories S. A. 
In addition to sulfas, the $1-million 
factory will also produce Aureomycin. 
é 
Potash/ Jordan: The Arab Jordanian 
Potash Co. will construct several 
plants to extract salts and other chem- 
icals from the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The newly formed company will 
have $13.5 million in total capital. 
All six Arab League states will con- 
tribute some money, with the rest 
to be provided by private Arabian 
investors. An agreement with the 
Jordanian government gives the com- 
pany exclusive rights to exploit the 
Dead Sea materials. 
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is the word for LITHIUM 


It’s the lightest metal known. 

Put a piece of it on your windowsill and it will soon 
dissolve into thin air. 

Combine it with chemicals and it will do a thousand 
and one miraculous jobs from purifying the air in a 
submarine to making glass and ceramics. 

Try to package it and you’ve got yourself a problem. 

A few years ago the Lithium Corporation of America, 
Inc. asked our container specialists for help in packaging 
their lithium bromide and other compounds. There was 
no past experience to draw from in this case; because 


lithium itself was so new, very little was known about 
it. Test followed test in our laboratories, and at last a 
steel container with a special baked-on lining was 
developed that could successfully hold these young and 
restless chemicals and keep them fully protected from 
contamination or loss of quality in shipment. 

NOW ... ABOUT YOU. Whether your product is 
brand new or well-established, packaging precision is 
all-important. Chances are that steel packaging by 
Inland can give you just what you need. For the full 
story, write Bob Boecher, Dept. 311A. 





*the right container, with the right lining for your product 


Full line of steel and stainless steel shipping containers including 
galvanized and heavy duty ICC drums. 


INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY 


Division of Inland Steel Company * 65382 South Menard Avenue, 
Chicago 38, Ill. * Plants: Chicago, Jersey City, New Orleans, 
Cleveland and Greenville, Ohio. 


“It's Better to Ship in Steel” 
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is sucked from the intake 
dist of 140 feet to 





rr a 
this roof-top Ajirstream receiver. 
Here it is collected and gravity- 
fed into slurry tanks below. 


A unique Airstream intake hopper, designed specially 
for the Lilly installation, slits the bags and introduces 
the material into the conveying line. A hood above 


the hopper prevents spread of dust. As an added 
convenience it may be rolled into a nearby boxcar for 
direct unloading. 


At Eli Lilly's new Tippecanoe Laboratories... 


another “problem” material 
conveyed economically by Airstream 


Dry materials become ‘“‘problem”’ ma- 
terials when they require special handling 
precautions. For example, some chemi- 
cals must be kept contamination-free; 
all foods must remain pure; fragile ma- 
terials must not be powdered or crushed. 
Hundreds of these “problems” have 
been solved by Dracco—with the ma- 
terials handled swiftly and economically 
by Dracco Airstream Conveyors. 


An example of a Dracco-engineered 
solution for handling such materials is 
the Airstream system used by Eli Lilly & 


FREE! THE DRACCO ENGINEER. De- 
scribes Dracco solutions to many bulk ma- 
terials handling and dust control problems . . . 
includes tips on improving plant efficiency . . . 
published quarterly. Get on the mailing list. 
Write on your letterhead today! 
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Company at the ultra-modern Tippe- 
canoe Laboratories in Lafayette, Indiana. 
Here, a friable filter aid, purchased in 
bags, is delivered directly to process at 
74 tons per hour from the warehouse. 

A special Airstream technique pro- 
tects the material against breakage which 
would destroy its effectiveness. The self- 
cleaning action of the system eliminates 
maintenance problems and permits in- 
stant change-over to other materials 
without intermixing. Fast, one-man 


operation cuts costs, absence of dust 
avoids housekeeping and contamination 
problems. 

If you have a problem in handling dry 
materials, investigate the advantages of 
Airstream conveying with its many cost- 
saving features. Explain your situation 
to Dracco—we’ll do the rest. Write or 
call today. 


DRACCO CORPORATION 
4080 East lléth Street - Cleveland 5, Ohio 


CYC PACE POODECLA 


YHhrstoeam.. CONVEYORS - DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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RAPT ATTENTION: High school students in Tennessee get information and vocational guidance from industry as. . . 


Blue Jeans Aim for the Lab 


As Chemical Progress Week ac- 
tivities dot management calendars next 
week, chemical executives will in- 
vade classrooms everywhere to lend 
emphasis to the campaign for more 
science and engineering students. But 
around Columbia, Tenn., the appeal 
will have an added attraction—a 
CPW show with a counseling service 
for students. 

Five Chemical companies—Du 
Pont, Victor, Monsanto, Union Car- 
bide and Carbon’s National Carbon 
Co. Division, and International Min- 
erals & Chemical—plus three local 
educational, service and professional 
groups are pooling their resources to 
provide what the CPW Committee in 
Maury County calls “the first step in 
the comprehensive vocational guid- 
ance program we're planning.” 

Personal Counseling: At the show, 
to be held in a local auditorium, 
participants will provide a_ special 
“vocational guidance” booth open to 
all students visiting the show. Accord- 
ing to the committee, men from 
several technical professions will coun- 
sel each student who desires it. They'll 
provide booklets on the cost of a 
college education, on the opportunities 
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in science and engineering, and they'll 
impart their own professional knowl- 
edge. 

In addition, the committee has 
garnered information on the schools 
in the Middle South area and the 
scholarships and financial aid avail- 
able to engineering and science stu- 
dents. There’ll also be a battery of 
aptitude, intelligence and _ interest 
tests, which will be scored by the 
Tennessee State Testing and Guidance 
Center at the University of Tennes- 
see. To follow up, a representative of 
the center will later come to Columbia 
and counsel with each tested student 
and his parents. 

Crowds Expected: Some 1,500 stu- 
dent visitors will likely attend this 
year’s CPW exhibit in Columbia, 
nearly half the county’s total high 
school enrollment. Under schedules 
worked out with school principals, the 
students will see the show in groups. 
Last year’s visitors included 800 
students from nine of the county’s 
high schools, plus about 600 other 
guests. 

Besides the vocational guidance fea- 
ture, each of the companies is con- 
tributing a booth representing some 


phase of science or engineering in 
the industry. Du Pont will highlight 
chemical engineering; Victor, the ap- 
plications of electrical engineering; 
Monsanto, mining and chemistry; 
National Carbon, mechanical engi- 
neering; International Minerals, geol- 
ogy. A local pharmacy association, the 
county hospital and the University of 
Tennessee will have exhibits relating 
to pharmacy, medical technology and 
chemical engineering. 

Throughout the country, Chemical 
Progress Week will be aimed at 
kindling students’ interest in scientific 
and engineering careers. But at 
Columbia, industry executives are 
planning to follow through with 
needed help in the welter of problems 
confronting budding science students. 
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OPPONENT 


REFEREE* 


At Issue: Must Engineers Be Licensed? 


Engineering as a profession and en- 
gineering as big business—they may 
be compatible after all. 

This bodes well for chemical process 
companies, particularly those that have 
big expansion plans in mind for the 
coming years; and the anticipated 
accord between engineering societies 
and engineering companies—though 
details may have to be threshed out 
anew in every state of the union—is 
also a source of cheer for individual 
engineers. 

For years, chemical and other engi- 
neers have been split into fratricidal 
factions over such topics as registra- 
tion, licensing, and corporate practice. 
Now—following Missouri’s recent 
adoption of an engineering law that 
embodies new and more generally 
acceptable wording of an old and un- 
objectionable principle—an honorable 
compromise is in sight. 

Compulsion in California: What the 
professional engineering societies were 
afraid of was that the work of their 
professions might be largely taken 
over by big engineering companies in 
which individual engineers would serve 
as little more than draftsmen, sur- 
veyors and leg-men. Though exact 
phraseology has yet to be decided, it 
now appears that the National Society 


“Assemblyman Chapel, Engineer Drisko, State 
Senator Gibson. 
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of Professional Engineers and the 
Committee on Engineering Laws (rep- 
resenting engineering companies) will 
shake hands on these provisos: 

e Professional responsibility for 
engineering work to be recognized by 
state laws as a personal responsibility. 

¢ No discrimination in state laws 
as to the form of business organization 
—individual, partnership, or corpora- 
tion—used by engineers. 

e Persons in charge of engineering 
activities must be legally registered— 
or licensed—professional engineers. 

Right now, however, disagreement 
over that licensing point is enlivening 
discussions in engineering groups in 
California. Leading the opposition to 
bills that would require registration 
of engineers in that state are the 
northern California and southern Cali- 
fornia sections of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, whose 
members work for most of the chem- 
ical process concerns there and whose 
spokesman is research and develop- 
ment engineer Tom Drisko of Dow’s 
Pittsburg, Calif., plant. 

Two Bills Pending: Coming up for 
public hearings this summer before 
a legislative committee headed by State 
Senator Luther Gibson are a proposal 
by State Senator Fred Kraft calling for 
compulsory registration of mechanical 
and electrical engineers and a more 


sweeping measure introduced by As- 
semblymen Charles Chapel and A. I. 
Stewart to cover all mechanical, elec- 
trical and chemical engineers. 

About half of AIChE’s California 
members don’t like the idea of com- 
pulsory registration at all. The other 
half favors compulsory registration 
only if it applies to all professional 
engineers, regardless of specialization. 
Both groups are worried about being 
restricted in their own practice if 
registration of some engineering cate- 
gories means that—by way of ex- 
ample—only a registered mechanical 
engineer would be allowed to design 
a heat exchanger. 

With its membership split over such 
issues, AIChE’s executive council has 
adopted—as “tentative policy”—the 
stand that only those engineers in re- 
sponsible charge of engineering work 
need to be registered. Thus AIChE 
and NSPE are in accord at the top, 
but their California branches still 
don’t see eye to eye on those two bills. 

But—as evidenced by the tentative 
agreement between NSPE and CEL— 
engineers seem to be able to work 
their way out of such impasses more 
readily than lawyers. And both NSPE 
and CEL are expected to look into the 
California tiff next month, suggesting 
that another “Missouri compromise” 
may be in the offing. 
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(formerly Piccoumaron) 
PARA-COUMARONE -INDENE 


resins 


properties 


The properties of PICCO Resins 
include: COMPATIBILITY with most 
other resins, waxes, coal tar residues, 
oils, rubber and other materials; 
SOLUBILITY in coal tar, turpentine 
and terpene solvents; RESISTANCE to 
most acids, alkalies, salts. 

Available in ten melting points, from a 
liquid to a hard brittle solid. Colors, 
from pale yellow to dark reddish brown. 

Send for complete data and samples. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 





Please send bulletin and ples of Picco for (Application) 


Plants at: 
Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 
District Sales Offices 
Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
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NARROWING, BUT SLOWLY: MEXICO'S MARKET FOR CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


(Value of chemical exports from U.S. and western Europe* 


into Mexico, in thousands of dollars) 





U.S. 


1952 


1953 


Europe .7,: 3. Europe 


U.S. 


1955 
(Jan.-June) 
U. S. Europe 


1954 


Europe 





Inorganic chemicals 8,221 
Organic chemicals 
Coal-tar chemicals 
Coal-tar dyes, ete. 
Dye tanning extracts 
Paints, ete. 
Drugs, etc. 
Essential oils 
Soap, cosmetics, etc. 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives 
Chemical materials 

not elsewhere specified 


117 
1,883 


355 


14,770 


4,385 
19,903 
2,150 
4,207 


8,400 
15,791 
181 
1,945 
324. 
4,407 
20,131 
2,523 
1,717 
2,399 
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2,006 
944 
27 
623 
108 
257 
1,362 
24 
167 
411 
33 


1,275 
495 
31 
283 
99 
578 
1,290 
132 
151 
28 
14,176 


1,421 2,259 


9,154 
14,656 
119 
1,633 
225 
4,021 
18,901 
2,748 
1,179 
3.916 


15,512 


6,116 
6,668 
60 
836 

' 412 
1,739 
8.695 
1,360 
566 
5,653 
94 494 


11,262 








5,783 | 72,050 8,221 








72,158 


43,561 








*United Kingdom, West Germany, France, Italy, Netherlands and Belgium. 
Source: United Nations’ Commodity Trade Statistics. 


Mexico's Chemical Cry: Produce Here 


In its current drive toward industrialization, the Mexi- 





can government is applying tariff policies aimed at gradually 
achieving self-reliance in the chemical and pharmaceutical fields. 


Intended effect of those policies: to foster domestic 





chemical production by pinching off imports. Meanwhile, U.S. 
chemical makers are supplying about 70% of Mexico’s chemical 
imports, but may be losing out to overseas competitors. 


ROTECTIVE tariffs, fierce com- 

petition, and a fast-growing popu- 
lation: these are the ingredients of 
Mexico’s bid for an indigenous chem- 
ical industry. 

Struggling to rise out of the “under- 
developed nations” category, Mexico is 
discouraging imports wherever possible 
in order to encourage establishment 
of domestic production facilities. Ac- 
tually, the handwriting is on the wall 
—chemical companies intent on hold- 
ing or increasing their shares of the 
Mexican market are planning to man- 
ufacture in Mexico. 

Monsanto Mexicana, which has 
been making synthetic resins and 
moldirg compounds since 1951, last 
February began production of aspirin. 
Its sulfuric acid plant is nearing com- 
pletion, and additional projects are 
quietly being planned. 

Eli Lilly Compania de Mexico and 
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Laboratorios Lederle, both major im- 
porters, expect to complete Mexican 
plants in the next few months, will 
manufacture domestically most of the 
pharmaceuticals they have been offer- 
ing in the Mexican market. Laborato- 
rios Pfizer, another major importer, 
also expects to build a plant, is now 
looking for a site. The Mexican phar- 
maceutical market, now an estimated 
$80 million/ year, is expected to reach 
$100 million by 1959. 

Celanese Mexicana recently an- 
nounced a $5.6-million expansion and 
tells CW that additional expansion 
plans will be announced by midyear. 
And although Mexico does not have a 
petrochemical industry now, construc- 
tion of four petrochemical plants is 
expected to begin this year, three by 
private industry. 

The Mexican government's present 
policy—one that may be expected to 


continue — permits importation of 
needed pharmaceuticals and industrial 
chemicals. But import licenses are 
granted only in those instances where 
such products are not made domesti- 
cally in sufficient quantities. As soon 
as any commodity is adequately pro- 
duced in Mexico, the government 
protects the domestic producers by 
impeding imports through raising 
duties or by outright prohibiting such 
imports. 

In addition, Mexico bans exports 
that would help rivals of domestic 
concerns. One victim so far: Root 
Chemicals, Inc. (San Juan, Puerto 
Rico), one of the major U. S. pro- 
ducers of steroid hormones, which 
used to import its raw materials from 
Mexico. Prohibition of further ex- 
ports has forced this company to look 
for its raw materials elsewhere in 
Central America. 

Even with these governmental poli- 
cies, the buildup of a Mexican chem- 
ical industry promises to be a slow 
process because of the prevailing low 
standard of living. For instance, U. S. 
chemical firms often find that the 
Mexican market doesn’t justify build- 
ing expensive factories there. 

However, the Mexican chemical 
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LEDERLE’S GARZA: For producers 
in Mexico, an inside track. 


market is still open for numerous 
items not yet produced there; and 
U. S. chemical manufacturers are now 
battling it out with European and 
Japanese competitors (see table, p. 28). 

U. S. chemical executives in Mexico 
are well aware of this situation. James 
Matheu, manager of the chemical and 
agricultural division of Laboratorios 
Pfizer, states that while U. S. chemical 
firms now account for 70% of total 
Mexican chemical imports, European 
and Japanese chemical firms are 
threatening to cut that share to 40- 
50% in the next five years. 

U. S. chemical firms have one con- 
stant advantage over their foreign 
competitors: close proximity to the 
Mexican market. But this doesn’t seem 
to offset the Japanese and European 
firms’ lower labor and transportation 
costs. Too, foreign companies are in 
many cases heavily supported by banks 


MADE IN MEXICO CITY: From new 
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PFIZER’S MATHEU: From Europe 
and Japan, rising pressure on imports. 


and governments, enabling them to 
extend longer credit terms to their 
Mexican customers. European and 
Japanese penetration of the Mexican 
market follows three roads: outright 
selling against competitive prices; in- 
vestment in basic industries; and long- 
term technical assistance. 

One example of an attempt to 
corner a share of Mexico’s chemical 
market: plans of some Western Euro- 
pean chemical firms to produce caustic 
soda in Mexico. Italy has brought its 
own long-range commercial artillery 
into the field by sending its Minister 
of Foreign Trade to talk about that 
country’s willingness to assist Mexico 
in building up its chemical industry, 
promising technical assistance and 
partnership in forthcoming invest- 
ments. Germany and Japan are follow- 
ing the same procedure. 

One reason why this foreign com- 


ps acre acta 


DU PONT’S BERTRAB: With good 
products, U. S. firms may hold edge. 


petition might become increasingly 
irritating to U. S. cnemical makers lies 
in the attitude of Mexican government 
officials who assert that U. S. prices 
in Mexico are too high. Those prices 
—about the same as in the U. S.—are 
kept high, according to the accusers, 
because U. S. companies fear that if 
prices were much lower for their 
products in Mexico, an unfavorable 
reaction would follow from U. S. 
consumers. The U. S. companies deny 
this, affirm that in Mexico, as at home, 
prices are determined by production 
and marketing costs. 

In spite of all this, U. S. as well 
as other foreign chemical firms are 
buoyantly optimistic about the future. 
They see tremendous future growth of 
the Mexican market and they are 
confident that the Mexican govern- 
ment will permit them to share in 
that growth—though on its own terms. 

















and nearly completed plants, tariff-shielded pharmaceuticals. 
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Diglycol 
Ethylene Glycol 
Diethylene Glycol 
Polyethylene Glycol 
Propylene Glycol 
Polyoxyethylene 
Butoxyethyl 
Glycerine 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


2 MAYORS*, PETROCHEMICAL PRIZE: On second thought, they’re . 


Agreed: No Chemical ‘Grab’ 


Narrowly averted last week: a col- 
lision between municipal growth and 
industrial expansion, on the sandy 
plains outside of Orange and West 
Orange, on the Texas Gulf Coast. 

A fight between those two munici- 
palities is still in prospect, but it’s not 
likely to have the adverse effect on 
petrochemical expansion that might 
have stemmed from the first threatened 
clash. As it is, the concerns already 
operating in the vicinity —- Spencer 
Chemical, Goodrich-Gulf Chemical, 
Allied Chemical’s Nitrogen Division, 
Acheson Dispersed Pigments and Du 
Pont — plus Firestone and other com- 
panies that may be planning to build 
there are free to plan future growth 
without worrying about additional 
taxes and regulations they'd be hit 
with if their sites were absorbed by 
either of the two towns. 

For a few days, it looked as though 
annexation was in the cards for much 
of the area west and southwest of the 
Oranges; and it was nip-and-tuck as 
to which town would grab which piece 
of real estate. 

Asked by Developers: The “Chem- 
ical Row” annexation hassle started 
when the West Orange council — at 
the request of landowners and de- 
velopers—passed a resolution of intent 
to annex about 66 acres abutting an 
“industrial reserve” area. 


*Upper left, Mayor Runnels, of Orange; 
lower right, Mayor earson, of West Orange. E 


A few days later, the Orange city fa- 
thers — not wanting to be outdistanced 
by a town that ranks as little more 
than a suburb — began considering an 
ordinance calling for annexation of 
that same 66-acre plot and also for 
incorporating much larger areas to the 
west and scuth, extending right into 
Chemical Row. 

West Orange retaliated by amend- 
ing its original proposal to include a 
hefty chunk of land that Orange had 
just staked out; and the stage was set 
for litigation that might have kept lo- 
cal taxation and assessment matters 
unsettled for months. 

Both Sides Back Down: But cooler 
heads prevailed, and both sides backed 
down from their most expansionist 
positions. At the insistence of proper- 
ty owners and industrialists, Orange 
erased from its annexation maps the 
tentative lines around two large parcels 
of land— including the one that had 
reached into Chemical Row. At the 
same time, the Orange City Commis- 
sion adopted a policy against the an- 
nexation of any land occupied by or 
reserved for industry. (West Orange 
already had such a policy.) 

A few days later, in a joint meeting, 
the two towns’ councilmen and alder- 
men agreed that West Orange could 
annex the 66-acre plot that started the 
dispute. Still unresolved: who'll get 
an approximately 320-acre adjoining 
tract, also for residential development. 
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THE BARRETT FLEET'S IN 


For immediate delivery of plasticizers, call on the Barrett 
fleet of express tank trucks. If you order today, your 
plasticizers will arrive tomorrow from the distribution 
point necrest you. 


Barrett Dibutyl Phthalate and ELASTEX® Plasticizers are 
manufactured with the most modern equipment under the 
supervision of men with years of experience in esters. 
That's your assurance of uniform properties and reliable 
performance in your formulations. Barrett's technical 
staff will be glad to give you assistance in selection 

and application of plasticizers. 





BARRETT CHEMICALS 


BARRETT DIVISION, Allied Chemical & 

Dye Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New Heed: 
York 6, N.Y. In Canada: The Barrett Company, ‘ge? 
Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
OVER 100 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


hemical 
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speaking of INTERMEDIATES... 


How can we cut 
Benzyl costs ? 





Use TENNESSEE 
Benzyl Chloride! 


Benzyl! Chloride can supply the benzyl! 
group necessary for many organic 
chemicals such as quaternary ammonium 
compounds, intermediate for Benzyl 
Cyanide derivatives, and many others 
in dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, and 
plastics. TENNESSEE is a 

leading supplier of quality Benzyl 
Chloride, and pioneered the use of non- 
_ returnable drums for anhydrous 
Benzyl Chloride. Whether you buy in 
drums or tank trucks, we can give 

you cost-cutting service from our plant 
or nearby warehouses. 


For further information, write... 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
Corporation, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


CHEMICAL, PAINT AND METALLURGICAL 
CEPARTMENT OF MERRITT-CHAPMAN & 
SCOTT CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE'S line of top-quality chemicals includes: soonium BENZOATE « BENZOIC 
ACID » BENZYL CHLORIDE + BENZOYL CHLORIDE + BENZO TRICHLORIDE » BENZYL 
ALCOHOL + BENZYL BENZOATE ¢ TENN-PLAS « BENZALDEHYDE + MURIATIC ACID « 
ACETIC ACID + METHANOL + BENZONITRILE © BENZOFLEX PLASTICIZERS 
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UNITED PRESS 


JUDGE TUCKER: At employer's 
risk, even voluntary activities. 


oS ee eee Ce 


Personal Antitrust: Tougher enforce- 
ment of Sherman antitrust statutes on 
the individual level may be in store 
if a bill proposed by Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D., Minn.), chairman of 
a Senate Small Business subcommittee, 
is passed. Humphrey claims that cor- 
poration officials under present laws 
have little reason to fear punitive ac- 
tion for antitrust violations. He states 
that courts and juries are reluctant to 
declare a person a criminal for violat- 
ing the laws. Says Humphrey: “Because 
of this difficulty, the bill I am introduc- 
ing provides civil penalties that do not 
brand violators as criminals nor involve 
the stigma that attends indictment and 
conviction.” 

. 

Volunteers’ Injuries: Chemical com- 
panies organizing voluntary activity 
groups for employees may be liable 
for injuries sustained in those activities 
if a Chicago circuit court ruling is 
generally accepted. The ruling was 
made in a suit brought by an employee 
of Sinclair Research Laboratories, Inc. 
(Chicago), seeking compensation for 
loss of eyesight allegedly resulting 
from donation of blood to an em- 
ployee blood bank. Judge B. Fain 
Tucker ruled last week that the com- 
pany is responsible, that the employee’s 
injury was incidental to his employ- 
ment and therefore compensable. 

Jesse Sheets, the employee, in 1953 
gave blood for the wife of another 
employee through a “walking blood 
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Niagara’s new plant facilities: 
assure purity and uniformity for you in 


> OARBONATE OF POTASH 


Niagara is setting top standards 
in the production of carbonate of 
potash. From raw material to 
finished product, NIALK chemi- 
cals pass through scrupulously 
clean processing equipment to 
spick-and-span containers. Qual- 
ity checks are performed at every 
stage of the process to protect 
purity, guarantee uniformity. 


These modern facilities and 
methods, coupled with Niagara’s 
long production experience and 
reputation for quality, are your 
assurance of dependability in 
NIALK Carbonate of Potash. 
Your products and processes 
will benefit from this quality 
protection. 





Send for free illustrated booklet, N1aLK 
Caustic PotasH, CARBONATE OF POTASH, 
containing valuable data on the use and han- 
dling of these chemicals. 


ustic Potash 
te of Potash 


From this huge central storage silo, NIALK Carbonate of Potash is 
fed to all loading points for filling bags, barrels and hopper cars. 


NIAGARA ALKALI DIVISION 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 





4739 Buffaio Avenue, Niagara Falls, New York 





VALVES 
for all-plastic piping systems 


Trouble-free plastic diaphragm valves . . . 
choice of general-purpose rubber-plastic 
blend, Ace Parian (polyethylene) or Ace 
Saran. Handles most corrosive chemicals 
and food ingredients. Sizes %” to 2”, 
50 psi. at 77° F. Bulletins 80 and 351. 


E rubber and plastic products 


FOR HOT CORROSIVES: 
ACE TEMPRON 
Heat-resistant nitrile hard rubber pipe 
handles inorganics at 250-275 deg. F. 
. also resists wide range of organic 
chemicals at room temperature. Sizes 1” 
to 8”, Bulletin 96-A. 


MIGHTY MIDGET 


for pumping acids 


Jabsco neoprene-impeller 
pump made of Ace hard rubber 
outlasts, out-pumps anything 
in its pressure, size and 

price class. Capacity from 

15 gpm. at 22 ft. head 

to 5 gpm. at 72 ft. head. 
Bulletin 97-A. 


1001 USES for ACE-FLEX Tubing 


Excellent chemical-resistant, all-purpose 
flexible plastic tubing. Sparkling clear, 
easy to clean, odorless, non-toxic, can be 
steam-sterilized. 44” to 1” ID. Bul. 66. 





AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


93 WORTH STREET > 





NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


ADMINISTRATION. . 


bank” organized among the laboratory 
personnel. Soon afterward, he perma- 
nently lost sight in one eye as the 
result of edema of the retina, attrib- 
uted to his blood donation. An arbi- 
trator for the State Industrial Com- 
mission upheld Sheets’ application for 
compensation, but the commission 
later reversed the decision and Sheets 
appealed to the circuit court. Judge 
Tucker ruled that since the blood 
bank was organized through the ef- 
forts of a company personnel man, 
even though voluntary, it brought 
participation within the scope of em- 
ployment. The judge ordered compen- 
sation of $34.20/week for 140 weeks. 
om 


Tax Validity: If an injunction suit 
brought by Koppers Co., Inc. (Pitts- 
burgh) is successful, patterns of state 
use-tax laws may be in for revision. 
Koppers is challenging the validity 
of the Illinois use-tax act in an injunc- 
tion suit filed in Springfield circuit 
court, seeks return of $2,196.44 in 
paid use-taxes on the grounds that the 
act is unconstitutional in not applying 
equally to all. Koppers named as 
defendants the state director of 
revenue and the state treasurer. A 
similar suit has been brought by the 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


APE ss ee ie ee 


Not So Simple: Three labor rela- 
tions disputes—all involving complex 
issues, and two of them stemming 
from chemical process plants—are 
heading for review by higher courts. 
The U. S. Supreme Court has agreed 
to consider the legality of “slowdowns” 
that accompany collective bargaining; 
the Dept. of Commerce is urging that 
the Supreme Court hear arguments on 
whether a company that wants to give 
its employees a stock purchase plan 
has to negotiate the details with the 
employees’ labor union; and the de- 
fendants in a Minneapolis suit involv- 
ing alleged company-union conspiracy 
have served notice of appeal to the 
circuit court in St. Louis. 

« 


Backed by Industry: Support is 
forthcoming for the measure intro- 
duced in Congress by Rep. Thomas 
Jenkins (R., Ohio) to cut red tape for 
employers in reporting wage data to 
the federal government. The bill has 
been endorsed by the Commerce & 
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CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 


WEEK-APRIL 23-28 | | 


A BETTER AMERICA 
THROUGH CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


Regardless of the type of business 
you're in—if you're successful, chem- 
icals will contribute something to your 
profits. Perhaps your chemical profits 
will be in the form of processes that 
cut costs or make your products better; 
pethaps they will be in components— 
like plastics, for instance—that will 
make your products more saleable; 
puiens they will be in a form which 

tings something entirely new to your 
business. But, in one way of an- 
other, chemicals will mean profits for 
you—for only the chemical industry 
supplies a// other industries. 
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Youll make money 


Chances are you'll make more and 
more profits as the result of chemical 
progress in the years ahead. New chem- 
ical plant construction for 1956 and 
1957 alone is estimated at $1.6 billion. 
Chemical sales which hit $21 billion 
in 1955 are expected to increase another 
50% within the next ten years. And 
every other industry will profit by 
this progress! 

In marking the observance of the 
third annual Chemical Progress Week, 
Columbia-Southern reminds you of 
the opportunities which the chemical 
industry will be bringing your way. 








on chemicals this year! 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


OWE GATEWAY CENTER - PITTSBURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA; Standard Chemical Limited and its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND 
RELATED CHEMICALS 
* 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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mixing the Day way 
at Goodyear..... 


DAY BLENDERS @ @ eselected by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. because these blenders are best suited for their 
new dry-mixing method for Vinyl compounds. Hundreds of other 
manufacturers all over the country are profiting from the long, de- 
pendable service of these blenders. 

Designed for fast, efficient operation, Day Blenders can be 
equipped with a variety of agitators for your specific product. Anti- 
friction bearings, metallic seals, spray pipes, flush valves are available 
as optional equipment. 


Photo shows two of many 
Day Blenders being used at 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. for mixing a variety of 
compounds. 


Day Blenders are available in capacities from one cubic foot to 
2300 cubic feet. Plain, galvanized or stainless steel tanks. Jacketing 
is optional. Write for Bulletin 800. 


rounoeteo ‘esr 


it mixing equipment means longer life span 


THE J. H. DAY COMPANY 


4932 BEECH ST., NORWOOD, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
Division of Cleveland Avtemetic Machine Company 


uipment for baking, paint and varnish, printing ink, 
rubber, pharmaceutical, cosmetics, paper and pulp, 


expl es, food, ceramics, candy, soap, sugar and milk products 
Eastern Canada: Brantford Oven & Rack Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
Western Canada: British Canadian Importers, Vancouver, British Columbia 
Mexico: T. de la Pena e Hijos, S.A., Nazas 45-A, Mexico 5—D.F. 
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WIDE WORLD 


REP. JENKINS: For employers, much 
less paper work on wage records. 


Industry Assn. of New York, which 
praises the Jenkins scheme as one that 
would simplify accounting procedures 
and save money both for industry and 
government. The plan calls for con- 
solidating reports to the Social Security 
Administration and to the Internal 
Revenue Service and for putting those 
reports on an annual—rather than 
quarterly—basis. 
e 

Two Signings, Two Strikes: Peaceful 
settlements—one reached a _ week 
early, the other after three months 
of parleys—came in latest wage ne- 
gotiations between Phillips Chemical 
and the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers (AFL-CIO) at Pasadena 
(near Houston), Tex., and between 
Davison Chemical Co. (division of 
W. R. Grace & Co.) and the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL-CIO) at Bartow, Fla. At the 
petrochemical plant, a general wage 
rise of 6% (minimum increase 15¢/ 
hour) is retroactive to Feb. 21; at the 
phosphate plant, the new two-year 
agreement calls for wage hikes ranging 
from 10¢ to 13¢/hour. 

But at two other locations, indus- 
trial relations are less harmonious. At 
Camilla, Ga., an attempt by United 
Mine Workers Union to ‘organize 
workers at fertilizer and cottonseed 
oil processing plants may lead to a 
test of the kind of ordinance—adopted 
by several Southern cities—that pro- 
hibits unionizing without a license. 
UMW organizer William Duty was 
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A 
IN 


WYANDOTTE 
CHEMICALS 
Dependable Source 


for Chemical 
Raw Materials 


see 


Wetalene’s President W. J. Mangold bases his business on quality products. 


“Wyandotte’s Pluronics help us 
keep our quality high” 


— W. J. Mangold, president, W etalene Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 


“We have to make quality products to meet competition,” 
says W. J. Mangold, president of Wetalene Laboratories, 
Inc. “That’s why we’re constantly looking for ways to 
improve our quality. 

“When Wyandotte introduced the Piuronics,* we 
recognized in them a balance cf properties that was not 
available in other surfactants. We thoroughly tested and 
evaluated those Piuronics that had the greatest poten- 
tial for us. 

“We found that in Only-Wun, our complete compound 
for automatic washers, the PLuronics gave us increased 
soil removal and whiteness retention, and enabled us to 
control the sudsing. The Pxivuronics also produced a 
more free-flowing product. In addition, we were able to 
eliminate some of the compounding operations required 
with our previous nonionic, with resultant labor and 
equipment savings. 

“In addition to the Piuronics, we also use Wyan- 
dotte Kreeton* CD and Carsose.* We have found Wyan- 
dotte products quite compatible, not only with each other, 
but with all products compounded with them. 

“We also appreciate the service behind these products. 
When we need additional materials, we can schedule our 
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production on Wyandotte’s word that the materials will 
be here.” 

Have you looked into the possibilities of the PLuronics 
in your business? The Piuronics have already been 
used successfully in many fields: viscose rayon and cello- 
phane, metal cleaning, boiler descalants, mechanical dish- 
washing, and dye leveling — to name a few. Our experience 
in these and many other fields is at your command. Just 
write us, giving details of your expected applications. We'll 
send you pertinent data and samples for your evaluation. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Offices in principal cities. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


"a dotte CHEMICALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 


SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA e BICARBONATE OF SODA « CHLORINE « MURIATIC 
ACID ¢ CALCIUM CARBONATE e CALCIUM CHLORIDE e GLYCOLS « CHLORINATED 


SOLVENTS SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS ¢ OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC 


CHEMICALS 
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Achieved! A new kind of 


FLOCCULATION 


MUD HEIGHT — INCHES 


a a 
J 10 a4 


SETTLING TIME — MINUTES 


colloid 


Provides rapid and effective separation 
of finely divided organic and inorganic 
particles from liquid suspensions 


This highly efficient new flocculating 
agent is finding wide usage in many 
diverse applications. In the clarifica- 
tion of sugar juice, wine, beer and 
vinegar, Keltex sharply accelerates 
the sludge settling rate and markedly 
improves the clarity of the super- 
natant liquid. Further Keltex is non- 
toxic, will not adversely contaminate 
solid-liquid systems. 

Keltex may be used for the floccu- 
lation of suspended ore particles in 
ore slurry and slime separation; for 
speeding up settling rates of organic 
solids in waste and sewage treat- 
ment; and for other processes or 
products that require efficient sep- 
aration, most readily achieved by 
rapid flocculation of suspended 
particles. Easy to use, Keltex is 
soluble in cold or hot water. Econom- 
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ical, too, for only a few parts of 
Keltex per million are required. 

If your process or product re- 
quires rapid flocculation of finely 
divided solids in liquids for faster 
settling and improved clarity of the 
supernatant liquid, Keltex merits 
your immediate consideration. 


Yours On Request: Keltex Technical 
Data Sheet and Keltex sample, with- 
out cost or obligation. Write or 
phone today. 


KELTEX ee 
a product of KELCO company 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 
530 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Cable Address: Kelcoalgin—New York 





ADMINISTRATION... 


arrested under such an ordinance after 
workers at the two plants went on 
strike in an attempt to win recognition 
for coliective bargaining. And at El 
Dorado, Ark., the International Union 
of Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO)— 
picketing since March 2 in the first 
strike at the Lion Oil Co. refinery 
there during its 33 years of operation 
—charged that last year’s merger with 
Monsanto Chemical has hurt the 
concern’s labor relations. The union 
wants a 6% wage increase. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Richard A. Lenon, to treasurer, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
(Chicago). 

Francis H. McAdoo, Jr., to vice- 
president and director, Warner-Lam- 


bert Pharmaceutical Co. (New York). 


Arnold C. Ott, to vice-president, 
Pedlow-Nease Chemical Co., Inc. 
(Lock Haven, Pa.). 


Robert J. Freeze, 
American Synthetic 
(Louisville). 


Oscar Nelson, Jr., 


to controller, 
Rubber Co. 


to president, 


“United Rubber & Chemical Co. (Wil- 


mington, Del.). 


George M. Walker, to executive 
vice-president, B. J. C. van der Hoe- 
ven, to general manager, and Carl H. 
Pottenger, to vice-president, Chemical 
Division, Koppers Co. (Pittsburgh). 


Jay H. Forrester, to president, newly 
formed merger of Indoil, Pan Ameri- 
can, and Hidalgo Chemical companies, 
all subsidiaries of Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana (Chicago). 


Edward J. Thomas, to chief execu- 
tive officer, and Robert S. Wilson, Paul 
E. H. Leroy, Russel R. DeYoung, to 
vice-presidents, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. (Akron, O.). 

Harry N. Huntzicker, to vice-presi- 
dent, American-Marietta Co. (Chi- 
cago). 

Edward D. Toland, Jr., to treasurer, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. (St. Louis). 


Harrison C. Givens, Jr., to vice- 
president, Celanese International Corp. 
(New York). 


er ed at eke 


Herbert A. Faber, 72, board chair- 
man, Formica Co. (Cincinnati), at Cin- 
cinnati. 
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and our F’ style 
cans will do a job 
Jor ‘you, too! 


Your package has to “speak up” for sales, or it doesn’t stand a chance in today’s 
fast competition. That’s why Continental's “F” style cans are the choice of so many 
manufacturers of waxes, polishes and other petroleum products. For, in addition 
to sturdy, easy-to-use construction, these containers offer you color and brilliance 
that only Continental master lithographers can achieve. 


We'll start things off right by delivering all the “F” style cans you need, exactly 
when you need them. Sizes from four-ounce (spout top) te one gallon. Then, if 
you want help with research or engineering, it’s available anytime as part of our 
Tailor-Made Package Service. Why not let “F” style cans do a selling job for you? 
Call soon. 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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D PYROPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHATE CHLORINATED 
PHOSPHATE 


PALUNE 


M PHOSPHATE 


HYDRATE 


so a major producer of... 


SURFACTANT-TEOX 120 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


n Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
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Value of chemicol and allied products shipments 


{million dollars) 
50 z 


BIGGER, STILL NOT EVEN: 
U.S.-GERMAN CHEMICAL TRADE 


Germany to U.S. 


U.S. to Germany 








| | 


‘a8 ag 








i i 
50 "51 ‘52 





Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 





OLLING in bigger volume than ever 
before in both directions, chemical 

trade between the U.S. and Germany is 
now a major factor in world commerce 
as well as a stern reality for many U.S. 
producers. Westbound traffic from Ger- 
many to the U.S. is again in the ascen- 


dancy, just as before World War Il, 
although it was nearly equalled by the 
eastbound flow in 1954. Figures include 
trade with East Germany, which—in the 
past four years—bought $54,975 worth 
of U.S. chemicals, sold us $9.3 million 
worth. 





Percent of total workers CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AUTOMATION: 
HEAVY IN PLANTS, LIGHT IN OFFICES 


PRODUCTION WORKERS 


NON PRODUCT!ON 
WORKERS 








"aS ‘46 ‘a7 '48 "ag 
‘ Source: U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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T’S RISKY to generalize on how much 
manpower can be displaced by 
machinery, but employment data over the 
past decade seem to indicate that U.S. 
chemical companies are pushing auto- 
mation more ardently in their plants than 


in their offices. Several larger firms have 
installed “electronic brains” and similar 
Office aids; but the actual and relative 
number of administrative and other sal- 
aried employees has nevertheless been 
gaining steadily. 
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Steel capacity 
ond production 
(million short tons) 


STEEL EXPANSION 


soe WILL COAL CHEMICALS SHOW IT? |_-s00 


Value of coke and 
coal chemicals 
(million doliors) 


COMING; 











I | ! | 
35 "40 45 50 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines, lest.) 
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HE STEELMAKERS are expanding 
again, are now seeking financing or 
letting contracts for $3 billion worth of 
projects that'll bring total U.S. steel 
capacity up to an estimated 140 million 
tons/year by about 1958. If the steel mills 


step up production accordingly, there'll be 
a proportionate increase in output of coke 
—and hence a rise in production of 
chemicals from coal. While steel capacity 
doubled from 1920 to ’55, value of coal 
chemicals sold jumped up by 270%. 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 








WEEKLY 
Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49=—-100) 


















































Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


183.5 183.5 





Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947=100) .... 105.8 105.7 
Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 


(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) 


MONTHLY—Foreign Trade 
(million dollars) 





Latest Preceding Year 
Month Month Month 


Month 


507.5 515.0 


Imports 
Latest Preceding 





Chemicals, total 89.8 
Coal-tar 5.8 
Industri i 14.9 





97.1 , 26.4 21.6 
5.5 , 4.4 4.4 
14.7 ; 8.5 7.0 





East meets West in Taiwan 


Recently in Taiwan (Formosa), Blaw-Knox 
placed on stream the first Catformer in the 
Orient for its owners, the Chinese Petroleum 
Corporation. This plant was designed and pro- 
cured by Blaw-Knox’s Chemical Plants Divi- 
sion, who also supervised erection which was 
completed in the record time of four months. 
Chinese labor under the direction of Chinese 
engineers and skilled technicians performed 
the actual construction work. 


37, yu2—oil 
a 


This is just another example of the world- 
wide achievements of Blaw-Knox engineers, 
who are ready to help you in the engineering, 
procurement and construction of a single unit 
or a complete refinery. 


LO Mada 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
eS Chemical Plants Division 
2 gartae \S Pittsburgh 30, Pa. + Chicago 1, Ill. 


Birmingham, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, D.C. 





EVERYWHERE gq, YOU LOOK 


PAPER — RCI Beckamine urea- 
formaldehyde resins add wet 
strength, improve the wet rub of 
starch-clay coatings, and make 
starch adhesives waterproof. 


PAINT — The full line of RCI 
surface coating resins includes 
Wallkyd pure drying alkyds and 
Wallpol polyvinyl acetate emul- 
sions for superior interior finishes 
that are easy to formulate... 

and easy to apply. 


PLYWOOD — The wood products 
industry gets fast delivery from 
RCI on a wide range of adhesives 
... everything from Plyophen 
phenolic to Plyacien protein glues. 


PLASTICS — Countless products 
— like sport car bodies, luggage, 
fishing rods — gain production 
and sales advantages when made 
of reinforced RCI Polylite 
polyester resins or Plyophen 
phenolic resins. 


LUMBER—RCI pentachlorophenol 
is an important ingredient of 
easily-applied preservatives for 
wood. It helps make wood exposed 


AT RCI — Operator checks instrument panel Everywhere you look — Fir plywood 
to weather last for many years. 


of phenolic resin kettle in our Seattle plant. bonded with phenolic resin adhesives adds ex- 
Reichhold phenolic resin adhesives are care- 


tra rigidity at low cost in new home sheath- 
fully formulated to give a waterproof bond ing. Plywood manufacturers count on RCI for 
ral 


in “hot pressed” fir plywood panels. technical help in developing superior glues. 








... RCO c. coe the Pacture/ 





@ Paper, paint, plastic and wood products. Some- 
where in your production, too, RCI fits right into the 
picture. Or should soon! We think so because RCI 
offers a list of top quality resins and basic chemicals. 
A list that’s growing all the time. These materials are 
made in plants all over the country for fast delivery 
by truck or rail. 


Take just one example ...phenol. Asa leading supplier 
of phenolic resins, we’ve used a lot of phenol for years. 


Creative Chemistry ... 
Your Partner 
in Progress 








Today we make it ourselves. And sell it, too. As a 
customer for our phenol you benefit from both fast 
service and the careful control we exercise in manufac- 
turing this versatile chemical. We have to be careful 
... to protect the uniformity of our own resins. 


Next time you have a supply problem (or a techni- 
cal problem), take a look at RCI. See where our pro- 
duction can fit into your picture with fast delivery on 
any of the quality-controlled materials listed below. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Synthetic Resins » Chemical Colors + Industrial Adhesives + Plasticizers 
Phenol « Formaldehyde + Glycerine + Phthalic Anhydride 
Maleic Anhydride + Sodium Sulfite » Pentaerythritol + Pentachlorophenol 





oPEC LW Ties 


BRUSHWORK: New materials with new properties make . . 


New Coatings for Concrete 


When a man builds a house, he 
usually thinks of masonry—concrete, 
stucco, brick—as a wise investment 
because of its good appearance, dura- 
bility and low upkeep. It’s often quite 
a blow to him to learn that masonry 
needs painting. Paint producers are 
hoping that a rash of new products for 
the masonry owner will awaken him 
to his responsibilities. 


This reluctance to face the facts— 
that most masonry should be painted— 
has heretofore been the major factor 
in keeping the sales factor of masonry 
paints well below what it might be. 

On home exteriors*, where sales have 

*Highway paints (for the dividing line 
stripes) make up part of the market for concrete 
paints. About 2 million gal., worth $12 million, 
are used in the U.S. annually. 
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likely come closest to maximum poten- 
tials (and are still not over 50% of 
possible), the 1955 gallonage probably 
didn’t exceed 4.25 million—worth per- 
haps $20-25 million. For interior ap- 
plication—basement floors and walls— 
there are virtually no estimates of 
sales potential, and the guesses as to 
actual usage are most generally: 
“nothing like what it ought to be.” 
Naturally, with the exterior paint 
market the largest, its competition is 
severest. It’s now a battle between 
such solvent-thinned materials as sty- 
rene-butadieney and chlorinated rub- 
ber, and water-emulsion products 
+Styrene-butadiene copolymers for emulsion 
aints are about 60% styrene, 40% butadiene. 
or solvent paints, the ratio is about 85% 


styrene to 15% butadiene. Emulsions give a 
flexible film; solvent types give a brittle film. 


made with acrylics, polyvinyl acetate, 
and styrene-butadiene. Even multicolor 
nitrocellulose lacquers have been used 
on masonry in some areas. 

For interiors, particularly floors, sty- 
rene-butadiene. solvent coatings and 
those based on chlorinated rubber have 
the cream of the market. But due to 
lengthy preparation necessary before 
they’re used, and because of their high 
solvent odor, they’re in for some rough 
competition. 

One of the hottest new products on 
the market is Luminall Paints’ (division 
of National Chemical & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago) new concrete floor 
paint. It has three properties that could 
make it a real trend-setter: 

e It doesn’t require an acid etch 
before floor application. 

e It’s water-thinned—virtually odor- 
less. 

e It dries to “walk on” hardness in 
less than one hour. 

Key to the new material is a 
combination-latex vehicle (including 
acrylics and other materials) called 
Acrypolyrene. 

Another coating with big potential 
is a vinyl toluene resin paint under de- 
velopment by Goodyear, It’s said to 
have far less odor than conventional 
solvent-type concrete paints, should be 
commercial soon. 

Thick and Glossy: There are several 
apparent physical differences distin- 
guishing floor paints from stucco (ex- 
terior) finishes. The floor paints are 
enamels—produce a thick, glossy film, 
high in resin content. Stucco paints 
have a high solids content, which is 
much less resin, more pigment and 
flatting agents. 

For exterior usage, there has been 
increasing emphasis on _ silicones— 
either alone, to produce colorless 
water-repellent surfacing, or in com- 
bination with other paint elements. 
The styrene-butadiene (solvent type) 
materials, though generally less com- 
patible with other paint resins than 
chlorinated rubber, can be used with 
silicones to enhance the properties of 
both. The silicones (e.g. General Elec- 
tric’s SC-50) also show up as water 
repellents in emulsion-type masonry 
paints. 

Leading suppliers of the copolymers 
for solvent paints are Goodyear and 
Marbon (chemical division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., Chicago); top suppliers 
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For product improvement... 
For production efficiency: . . 


Find the answer with 


M&C non-metallic minerals 


Me 


Perhaps you remember when many industrial 
minerals were considered “‘bulkers” . . . “‘cheap- 
eners”. Now this has been changed. M&C is 
proving that its basic non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts hold many answers to manufacturers’ critical 
problems in nearly every major field of production. 


New Standard In Raw Materials. M&C bases its 
integrated operation on a wealth of nature-given 
materials—Attapulgite, kaolin, bauxite and lime- 
stone. It is an operation that can take these 
minerals, apply creative research and improved 
processing, and supply superior materials of great 
uniformity and high purity. 





Dividends For Industry. M&C’s natural mineral 





Profiles 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


46 ESSEX TURNPIKE 
MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY 





products usually do a better job and are far less 
costly than synthetic chemicals. They’re chemi- 
cally engineered to upgrade the quality and/or 
lower the cost of the products they go into. 


If Your Business Is In This List, you and M&C 


have some interesting things to look at and 
talk about: 


Paper Making 





Petroleum Refining Plastics 
Paper Converting Steel Making Rubber 
Printing Inks Pesticides Paint 
Chemical and Petrochemical Processing 


Free—the full story of how M&C is geared to 
serve you... facts about uses in your field... 
samples and technical help. Use the coupon. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
46 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 
Please send me: 


16-page bulletin that tells the full M&C story 


Samples, information on M&C products for use in 











M&C’s trade-marked products include: oye 


company 





Adsorbents « Aluminum Silicate Pigments « Attapulgite 
Activated Bauxite « Catalysts * Fluxstone « Kaolin « Lime Chemicals 
Limestone Aggregates * Speedi-Dri Floor Absorbents 


address. 





city. 
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SPECIALTIES. ...-. 


of the chlorinated rubber are Du Pont 
and Hercules Powder. (Emulsion 
paints, because they have greater appli- 
cation in other areas—interior wall 
priming, finishing—than in masonry 
paints, are generally put in the wall 
paint classification.) 

Well Grounded: For floor paints, the 
copolymer and chlorinated rubber 
resins now have the field virtually to 
themselves, with the copolymer most 
widely used. But these must be applied 
with care—typical instructions call for 
thorough washing of the floor with an 
alkaline polyphosphate, then “etching” 
with 10% hydrochloric acid, and a 
rinsing-drying step. 

The paint is then brushed on quick- 
ly; it dries fast, by solvent evaporation. 
In the case of chlorinated rubber, such 
solvents as toluene, xylene, high-flash 
naphtha are used; for copolymers, 
these solvents are used 50-50 with min- 
eral spirits. Still, there is considerable 
odor—hence Goodyear’s work with 
the vinyl toluene. 

Vinyl acetate-chloride resins, in sol- 
vents like methyl ethyl ketone, pro- 
duce durable floor finishes, but there 
have been adherence problems, and 
their odor and cost often rule them 
out. 

Epoxy and polyester finishes, ex- 
ceedingly durable and _ resistant, 
“cure,” rather than dry, by solvent 
evaporation. But addition of the cata- 
lyst is tricky; curing time is often long 
at room temperatures, and with some 
of the polyesters, achievement of a 
smooth finish is difficult. Several years 
ago, Sherwin-Williams developed a 
system to epoxy-coat concrete blocks 
as they were made. 

Under Pressure: No matter what 
film former is used, no reputable firm 
now advertises that its paints can seal 
out water under hydrostatic pressure. 
Sealants applied from the inside are 
available for this purpose, but most 
firms recommend treatment of the 
outside of the concrete when it is being 
put down. Even the most carefully 
applied masonry paint, when exposed 
to water under pressure, will often fail, 
unless the concrete has been presealed. 

It seems plain that, as heavy-duty 
paints, the masonry finishes have a 
deserved reputation as being tough to 
apply. Until they’re made easier to 
put on, less “painty” in their charac- 
teristics, they’re not going to be as 
popular and as widely used as their 
usefulness would suggest. 
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‘BIG SURPRISE’: Dutch Cleanser will step aside for Beads O’ Bleach, as .. . 


Dry Bleaches Hit ‘Big Time’ 


On the night of May 26, 30 miilion 
TV viewers will see the debut of heavy- 
duty dry bleaches into the “big 
time.” On that night, Purex Corp., 
Ltd., (South Gate, Calif.) will put 
Beads O’ Bleach into its advertising 
center ring—the $100,000 jackpot 
quiz show “The Big Surprise”—re- 
placing Dutch Cleanser. 

By being the first to go national in 
the U.S. with a DDH (dichlorodime- 
thylhydantoin) bleach, Purex is play- 
ing an important role in the battle of 
DDH producers.* This struggle began 
last October when the first producer, 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp. (Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.) was challenged by 
Theobald Industries (through a DDH- 
producing affiliate). 

Each company was riding a favor- 
ite. Theobald was selling DDH to 
Colgate-Palmolive for its Pruf; Wyan- 
dotte was selling to Purex. In January, 
Wyandotte persuaded Purex that it 
should increase its volume and go 
national, making possible a 20% DDH 
price cut (from 50¢/1b. to 40¢/1b. in 
carload lots). Theobald has had to 
match Wyandotte’s price, is waiting 


*Canada will have a national dry bleach be- 
fore the U.S. has one. Javex Co., Ltd. (Mon- 
treal) already has a national liquid bleach, will 
ly dry on sale across the Dominion this 
month, 


for Colgate’s Pruf to go national, too, 
and make its lower price economical. 
(Says Theobald: “We aren’t in pain, 
but we aren’t getting rich.”) 

Birds of a Feather: Colgate reports 
it won’t rush to follow Purex; it wants 
to know more about the market first. 
One reason Colgate is going its 
own way is that it is selling a 
different product: Pruf (like most 
DDH household products) is spray- 
dried by Theobald; Beads O’ Bleach 
is a mechanical: mixture of powdered 
DDH with a spray-dried, built deter- 
gent. 

Purex, on the other hand, thinks 
it knows enough to go ahead now. 
An example of the sort of thing it 
has found out: heavy-duty dry 
bleaches sell best when supermarkets 
stack them with liquid heavy-duties. 

Test-market data also persuaded 
Purex that the bleach should be offered 
in both glass and cardboard packages. 
Beads O’ Bleach will be available in 
18-0z. (39¢) and 33-oz. (69¢) car- 
tons, and 614-, 12-and 19-oz. jars. 

The most important test-market in- 
formation, however, is the indication 
of sales to come. Purex reports that 
Beads O’ Bleach has captured as much 
as.20% of all bleach business in some 
supermarkets. 
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For surface finish formulation ... 


-SHELL 
IN:%o) VP Vite 
SOLVENTS 


with wide variety of evaporation ranges 


These Shell solvents cover a very wide 
evaporation range. Their individual char- 
acteristics satisfy specific requirements in 
a great variety of formulations. Detailed 
specifications are given in a booklet which 
will be sent upon request. 


Write for your copy. 


SHELL SHELL SHELL 


SHELL 
TOLUENE XYLENE CYCLO-SOL 53 


TS-28 SOLVENT 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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SHELL 
XYLENE 


... has an excep- 
tionally narrow dis- 
tillation range, is 
slower drying than 
toluene. 


SHELL 
CYCLO-SOL 53 


.. . an excellent solvent 
with higher flash point 
and slower evaporation 
than xylene ‘ 


SHELL 
TS-28 
SOLVENT 


rel atelst a) 








SPECIALTIES. 


PRESSURE FIL LERN@ 
SEP TIONAL) re 


BELT-DRIVE. UNIT igs 
$275 U 


DUCT $2400 


$5300 
“ NEW 3-5-4P. REE 
p ERATOR TANK HO LDS 
BOTH PRODUCT AND 
J PROPELLENT UNIT, ALSO 
mating FILLER RESERVOIR 


© / HYDRAULIC UNIT (WHEN 
“AIR LINES NOT AVAILABLE) 


$975 


Low-Cost Setup Cold-Fills Aerosols 


Rushed to completion last week, 
just in time for the National Packaging 
shew in Atlantic City, was Mojonnier 
Associates, Inc.’s (Franklin Park, Ill.) 
latest aerosol products filling line (CW 
Newsletter, March 10). Able to auto- 
matically fill up to 60 containers/min- 
ute, the line (see cut) comes complete 
with refrigerator, can be adapted to 
either cold-fill or pressure-fill, and will 
handle cans or bottles. 

The new line is Mojonnier’s (lead- 
ing proponent of cold-filling) counter- 
pitch to the low cost theme stressed 
by pressure-filling advocates. Depend- 
ing on the type of equipment and its 
capacity, lines cost $10-12,000. 

Big contributors to the lower price 
tag on the new line are two brand- 
new developments—a self-contained 
refrigeration unit for cooling both 
propellent and product, and a two- 
in-one cold-filler (using the firm’s 
patented “electromatic” principle). An 
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outside firm worked out the refrig- 
erator, but Mojonnier adapted its 
own machinery for the filler. 

In their small sizes, both refrig- 
erator and filler have a single, parti- 
tioned reservoir in which to chill both 
propellent and product. 

Compact Capacity: Besides the low 
cost of the new lines, Mojonnier 
points to their compactness and 
simple installation. All the compo- 
nents of the system are less than 
6 ft. high, and can be unlatched 
easily from adjoining equipment for 
moving. The new cooler (smallest, 
3-5 hp.) occupies about 6 x 2% ft. 
of ground space; it would fit easily 
behind the cold filler and crimper 
(see cut). The over-all length of the 
line illustrated is about 14 ft. (idler 
is 19 in. long; cold filler, crimper, 
pressure filler, and conveyor drive 
unit are in 36-in. units); over-all 
width is about 2%2 ft. A small hy- 


draulic unit, to operate the crimper 
and other units when compressed 
air lines aren’t available, can be 
placed behind the filling line, too. 

Filling capacity varies widely. 
With 16-0z. cans, the line shown can 
fill 10-20/minute; 15-25 12-o0z. cans; 
20-30 6-0z. cans; and up to 40 bottles 
a minute, depending on the amount 
of product and propellent going into 
each can. Other, slightly larger, sys- 
tems—with larger refrigerators—can 
boost production Weil above this. 

Although Mojohnier doesn’t build 
the refrigeration portion of its line 
itself, it distribute§ the complete sys- 
tem. Delivery time! about eight weeks. 

The new lines, the firm says, won’t 
be for the giant firm, or for the big 
contract packager. But they do give 
the smaller specialties firm an oppor- 
tunity to install a reasonably high- 
capacity, economically operated cold- 
fill line at low cost. 
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End 
Excessive 


Foam 
with 
High-Detergency 


TRITON cr-10 


Detergents containing Triron CF-10 


Conventional low-foam Detergent 


Notice excessive foam 3 minutes after beginning of wash cycle 


do not foam excessively even when 
violently agitated. The result is that 
automatic dishwashers can do their 
job better, and kitchenware rinses 
clean without streaks or spots. At the 
same time, Triton CF-10 has such 
excellent detergent properties that 
it effectively removes soil from the 
hardest-to-clean plastic ware. Inves- 
tigate Triton CF-10 for your clean- 
ing compounds today. 


TRITON CF-10 


Notice how suds are controlled (after same length of time) 
for better dishwasher operation 


FRY Chemicals for Industry 

| ROHM ¢ HAAS 

== COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Triton is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 
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For the 


SAFETY 
of your producle 


with service to 
your specification 


Special hi-bake liners keep your prod- 
ucts constant, free from rust or corros- 
ion. Whether your product is due for 
immediate use or long storage, it will 
remain the same as the day you 
packaged it. 

This safety is insured by the high 
grade steel and liners used in SSirco 
drums. They're built to take a pound- 
ing, almost indefinitely, without dan- 
ger of seepage or leakage. SSirco’s 
modern drum plant, located in Bir- 
mingham, is equipped to degrease, 
clean, phosphatize and silk screen, in 
addition to baking all types of liners 
for the chemical industry. 


We shall be glad to work with 
you to your specifications and on 
all delivery requirements. SSirco 
drums are available in 30 and 55 
gallon capacities. For full details, 
contact either our Birmingham 
plant or Savannah general office. 


Color decoration 
silk screened to 

specification for 

Glidden Paint Co. 





CONTAINER DIVISION 


SOUTHERN STATES 
IRON ROOFING CO. 


SALES OFFICE and. PLANT 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





SPECIALTIES. . 


PATENTS 


For Soapless Scrubbing: Paraffin 
wax (40-60 parts by weight), a fatty 
acid (2-5 parts), and a water-soluble 
alkyl aryl sulfonate (60-40 parts) go 
into a new synthetic detergent bar 
invented by Allen Lewis for California 
Research Corp. (U.S. Pat. 2,734,870). 

e 

Varnish Vanishes: Mix hydrolyzed 
dextran, iscpropyl alcohol and water, 
and you’ve got a varnish remover, 
according to Herman Nack and Leo 
Novak, who worked out the composi- 
tion (U.S. Pat. 2,736,710) for the 
Chadeloid Corp. (Dayton, O.). 

e 

Nitrite for Resistance: Water-soluble 

nitrite has been incorporated into anti- 


corrosive paints by Wright Stephenson 
& Co. (New Zealand). The nitrites, 
in a neutralized resin base, are said 
to prevent oxidizing of metals (British 
Pat. 744,524). 
e 
Acidproof: A method of making 
gloves impervious to acids (even 
hydrofluoric) has been devised by 
Geoffrey K. White and Harold White 
(U.S. 2,713,548). Fabric-base gloves 
are dipped into a solution of polyvinyl 
chloride diluted with tritolyl phos- 
phate at 55-65 F. Excess solution is 
allowed to run off, then the gloves 
are cured at 420 F. 
. 
Nicotine Destaining: Nicotine— 
9.007 to 33% by weight—goes into a 
new cleaning compound developed by 





WINDSHIELD WIPERS on 
jet planes are expensive ($250- 
350), and can’t always be made 
to work (the machinery necessary 
to fight the air load up to 800 
mph. would be too heavy), so 
other ways to remove the vision- 
cutting drops have been sought. 
Douglas’ DC-8 uses a hot-air blast; 
normal airflow will do it when rain 
repellents are used. F. D. Snell 





Chemical Windshield Wiper 


is making such a repellent for the 
Navy and United Air Lines 
(shown using it above). It can be 
applied easier and five times faster 
than early types. Basically, it is a 
refinement of the FC-10 brought 
out by Dow Corning of Canada in 
1950: a silicone and wax combina- 
tion. A temporary measure, these 
repellents are generally reapplied 
every few days. 
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HOW QRS HELPS... 


% a 


CONSISTENCY, FIRMNESS AND STABILITY, important characteristics not only for toothpaste but for 


many pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, and other preparations, can be obtained with purified Hercules 


e 


cellulose gum. An unusually effective water-binder, Hercules cellulose gum has exceptionally high 
purity (99.5-+%) and meets the specifications of the Toilet Goods Association. 


Re at Ae) Re a Ty 


eee 


FROM SHIPPING CONTAINERS to individual packages, Hercules papér 
making chemicals play an important role in improving performance. 
Kymene® wet-strength resin, for example, can ‘‘weather-proof” 


corrugated boxes while Aquapel® or one of Hercules’ many grades of 


rosin size provide water resistance and an improved printing surface. 
Solving difficult paper sizing problems has been a Hercules specialty 
for more than forty years. 


PLASTIC-COATED DUPLEX WIRE is used in this type of electric blasting 
cap assembly. The insulation has to be particularly tough since the 
wire assembly is used to lower charges of explosives into blast holes 
100 feet or more in depth. The plastic coating on these wires is 
Hercules Hercocel® E, providing excellent insulating properties, 
good flexibility, and other physical characteristics to meet rugged 
field requirements. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


HERCULES 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 


356-2 EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS 
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CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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voids in your plant picture ? 


~~ 


Fill them with 
BMC Process Equipment 


New installation? . . plant expansion? . . modernization? 


Whatever the reason you require process equipment — from 
a single boiling cap to a huge tower — BMC can supply it on 
time, On quotation, on specification. 

Shop facilities and technical skill are available for building 
and testing the equipment you need .. . from whatever metal is 
required . . . in virtually any size ... to any degree of complexity. 

BMC experience costs no more. And you have the added as- 
surance that your equipment is fabricated to the highest tech- 


nological standards. What better reasons for inviting BMC to 
bid on your next project? 


New catalog available. Write for copy today. 


Badger Manufacturing Company 


230 Bent Street, Cambri 41, Mass. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


ENGINEERS * CONTRACTORS + DESIGNERS * MANUFACTURERS 











(Left) 90-foot stainiess steel 
distillation tower, This stain- 
less tower, with 144 trays, 
was designed and engineered 
by BMC for a critical frac- 
tional distillation step. Com- 
bined engineering experience 
and expert fabricating paid 
off for this customer — as it 
can for you. 


A 2000-square foot vapor con- 
denser for alcohol purifica- 
tion. Engineered and fabri- 
cated to close tolerances — 
typical of the type of job 
BMC has a reputation for 
doing right! 


BMC has long been closely 
identified with fractionating 
tray design, development and 
manufacturing. Single unit or 
a carload, bring your tray 
problems where they'll get 
expert solutions. 
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SPECIALTIES. 


Wesley Combs (Okmulgee, Okla.). 
The formulation is designed to soften 
foreign matter, so that it can be rubbed 
off (U.S. Pat. 2,739,130). 


EXPANSION... 


Tape: The Kendall Co. is building a 
35,000-sq.-ft. plant in Franklin, Ky., 
to produce Polyken industrial tapes, 
plastic films and plastic specialties. 
The two-story plant will triple the 
company’s capacity for these products, 
which are now being made in Chicago. 

+ 

Packaging: Cellulose casings for 
ready-to-serve meats and plastic pack- 
aging material for other food products 
will be made at a 200,000-sq.-ft., 
plant scheduled for completion in 
1957 in Danville, Ill., by the Tee-Pak, 
Inc. (Chicago). The plant will employ 
300 persons. 


* 

Spreading Ink: Sinclair & Valentine 
Co. has begun construction of a new 
printing ink plant in Albany, N.Y. 
Scheduled for completion by Novem- 
ber, the plant will be S&V’s 43rd. 

e 

Adding Area: United Lacquer Mfg. 
Corp. (Linden, N. J.) has just put 
into operation a new factory and ware- 
house near its plant. The new facilities 
boost manufacturing and warehouse 
area by about 80%. The firm says 
expansion was necessitated by demand 
for its multicolor paint. 


PRODUCTS... 


Paper Work: Complete rotproofing 
of kraft paper without adverse effect 
on bursting strength has been achieved 
by dipping the paper in an 0.8% solu- 
tion of phenyl mercuric acetate in 
water. This research, which, it is 
hoped, will lead to the incorporation of 
some preservatives in paper during 
manufacture, has been completed by 
the Division of Forest Products, Com- 
monwealth Scientific & Industrial Re- 
search Organization, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Other chemicals found to give 
protection: sodium pentachlorophen- 
ate (followed by copper sulfate) and 
mercuric naphthenate in mineral tur- 
pentine. 


. . 


* 

Under the Hood: A new silicone 
product to lubricate and preserve 
rubber shock mountings and door, 
hood and trunk weather-strippings 
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“7 characteristics of 
BL Polybutenes 
give you ideas? 


| Inpopot Polybutenes are used extensively 
by manufacturers of calking compounds, 
putties, sealants, adhesives, mastic 
cements, surgical tapes, moisture-proof 
and vapor-resistant papers, translucent 
papers, electrical insulations, gaskets, 
special lubricants and drawing 
compounds. Unique properties, quality 
improvements and cost reductions 

of finished products and in manufacturing 
| processes are among the benefits 

| obtained by using Inpopot Polybutenes. 


} 
| 








INDOPOL 


JOLYBUTENE CHARACTERISTICS 





High molecular weight 
liquids 


inertness 





1 


, JNon-volatile, non-migrating, non-shrinking products. 


Stable and non-drying, permanently flexible. 


JSuitable for use in white compounds. 





Good colo: stability......... 


High tack 











Aid products in retention of original color. 





Contribute adhesion and cohesion. 





High Viscosity Index 
Uniformity 


Compatible 


} Minimum change of viscosity with temperature. 


Uniformity of INDOPOL Polybutenes helps finished prod- 
ucts maintain uniformity and high quality. 


‘Compatible with many solvents, resins, gums, rubbers, 
waxes and asphalts. 











Resistant to moisture 


Good lubricant 


Non-carbonizing............ 


Contribute moisture-proof and vapor-resistant character- 
istics. 


i At low and intermediate temperature, similar to highgrade, 
\\non-additive petroleum oils. 


Depolymerize to gaseous products at high temperatures, 
tleaving no residue. 


emeon ename mee ere 











‘Perhaps the unusual combination of proper- 
ities of Inporot Polybutenes gives you ideas 
ifor new uses. If you would like additional 





Jinformation write for a copy of the InpopoL 
// Technical Bulletin. 








Inpopot Polybutenes are 
available in tank cars or bar- 
rels in eight viscosity grades 
ranging from 100 S.S.U. at 
100°F. to 15,000 S.S.U. at 
210°F. 








Ctart 
to Finis... 


CBé&i BUILT 
ALUMINUM 
TANKS 


Photo No. 1 shows the start 

of six aluminum tanks, 17 ft. 
in diam. by 17 ft. 9 in. high, 
built by Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company for the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemical Corporation 
at Institute, West Virginia. 
Photo No. 4shows thecompleted 
tanks, ready for service. 


CB&I, a leader in the field 
of specialized welded plate 
structures, has four plants with 
complete facilities for designing, 
fabricating and erecting steel 
and other metal plate 
structures to the most exacting 
requirements. Write our nearest 
office for further information. 


SPECIALTIES..... 


is now being sold by Dow Corning 
Corp. (Midland, Mich.). Other uses 
for the 4X compound: keeps weather- 
stripping from freezing in place, makes 
ignition systems resistant to damp 
weather, is an antiseize for wheel lug 
nuts, reduces corrosion on_ battery 
terminals and cases. Two-ounce tube 
retails for $1.25. 
& 

Italy’s First: The first Italian liquid 
fertilizer—containing urea, phospho- 
rus and potash—has been prepared in 
Bolzano. It’s being used in peach and 
pear orchards, and on market garden 
crops. 

« 

New Surface: Aluminum can be 
protected against corrosion, with im- 
proved paint base, or made more 
ornamental with a surface conversion 
coating now available from Turco 
Products, Inc. (Los Angeles). Unlike 
similar processes, the company says, 
new Turcoat 4178 becomes fixed and 
nonsmearing immediately upon ap- 
plication. 

a 

Unloaded Sandpaper: A sandpaper 
that doesn’t load or clog when used 
on paints, lacquers, enamels and other 
soft materials will soon be marketed 
by the Abrasives Division of Armour 
& Co. (Alliance, O.). The new paper 
has a specially treated rubber base 
that keeps particles from sticking. It 
will be marketed in various grades 
for wood and metals and in sizes for 
hand- and machine-sanding. 


PALERATURE. «2. 


Silicone Finishes: Design and main- 
tenance advantages for various types 
of silicone-base finish are described in 
a new Dow Corning brochure. Case 
history applications illustrate the use- 
fulness of each type. 

e 

Fluid Law: The several groups try- 
ing to agree on a model brake fluid 
law for the Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. to recommend, have 
done their job. The proposed regula- 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company tion, differing little from most of the 
five state laws now in effect, will be 
Atlanta © Birmingham © Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Detroit ¢ Houston presented for adoption by the Ameri- 
Los Angeles © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City can Assn. of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
: Rew Femmes © Sapte © Tete istrators. Previously it was given to 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY ond GREENVILLE, PA. ; 

the Committee on the Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Code, which tentatively re- 
plied that issuing regulations was not 

within the scope of its activities. 
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Pipeline 


from an ocean of brine... 


From fabulous Searles Lake at 
Trona, California, come 

basic chemicals indispensable 
to Industry and Agriculture. 


POTASH = American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Agricultural Muriate 
95-98% KCl, Offices ase oy Sixth Street, Les Angeles , California 
ark Avenue, New York 16, New Yor 
Chemical Muriate 99.5% KCI, 214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
and Sulphate 95-98% Plants Trona and Los Angeles, California; 
Henderson, Nevada; San Antonio, Texas 
K2S0, (American Lithium Chemicals, inc.) 


Export Division | 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


LITHIUM 
SODA ASH Lithium Carbonate, 


Lithium Chemicals, 
Sodium Carbonate, Lithium Ores 


technical 99.2% NaxCO; 
58% Na20 in SALT CAKE 


granular and fine 
granular grades Sodium Sulphate 
Anhydrous, 97.0% 


Na2SO, minimum, in 
regular and industrial 


*Trade Mark AP&CC 


er 
Producers also of —BROMINE CHEMICALS, and a diversified line of specialized agricultural, refrigerant and industrial chemicals 
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something new has been added 


When Petro-tex acquired the Government-owned Hous- 
ton butadiene plant, something more than change of 
ownership occurred. A creative spirit was added to 
the highly-efficient production team who operated this 
plant for fifteen years. 


Soon more than 50% additional non-captive capacity 
will be on stream . . . to serve a broad range of uses for 
butadiene and related chemicals. 


You can benefit by this unique combination of experi- 


ence and incentive by letting us know your anticipated 
requirements for these petrochemicals. 


PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
HOUSTON 1. TEXAS 


A JOINT ENTERPRISE OF 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY AND FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Copyright by Petro-Tex Chemical Corp., 1956 
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Technology 


Newsletter 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
April 21, 1956 


You can expect to hear momentarily that American Cyanamid has 
sold its subsidiary, Chemical Construction Corp., to Electric Bond and Share. 
Neither firm is saying very much about it, but conferences late last week were 
going on, presumably to sign the final contracts. 





Chemico will probably be operated as a sister organization to Ebasco 
Services. All of Chemico’s personnel would likely be ‘ncluded in tho deal, 
although some would be merely loaned, later returned to Cyanamid. 


It’s been clear for some time that Cyanamid is disenchanted with the 
idea of operating a construction subsidiary. For, although the rewards in such 
an enterprise can be big, there are some problems for a company like Cyanamid. 
For instance, there’s always the question of how much know-how the parent’s 
engineering department should contribute to a construction division that may 
build a plant for a competitor. (It should be remembered, however, that this 
has not proved any problem at all for other firms in similar positions.) 


Electric. Bond, through Ebasco, on the other hand, has been moving 
closer to engineering and construction activities through its economic evaiua- 


tions. And it has worked with Chemico in the past on such projects as Escambia 
Bay. 





A high-pressure area that’s bound to develop inio a storm center 
moved into Washington last week when independent laboratories had their say 
on means of keeping some firms from receiving the tax exemptions allowed 
for nonprofit research. They urged Treasury officials to disqualify labs that 
pay “excessive” salaries or those whose test results are used by business firms. 


Now there’s another method of hydroxylating allyl alcohol to make 
glycerine: Allied has patented a method employing ailyl alcohol, hydrogen 
peroxide and formic acid (U.S. 2,739,173). 








Shell Chemical has developed at least two ways to use hydrogen 
peroxide as a hydroxylating agent to make glycerine (CW, March 24, p. 44). 
One, which is the likely basis for its proposed synthetic glycerine operation 
at Norco, La., employs a sulfonic acid catalyst. 


Allied has revealed no commercial plans for the process, which works 
like this: The formic acid goes to glycerol formate, which is converted into 
glycerine by reaction with methanol. By using a large excess of formic and by 
holding down the water content of the reaction mass, Allied was able to speed 
up the hydroxylation, get yields up to 94% (based on allyl alcohol). 





Defense Mobilizer Flemming told the Joint Congressional Defense 
Production Committee last week that both Freeport Sulphur and Bethlehem Steel 


“are right at the point where they have found out how to process low-grade 
Cuban ore.” 


Both companies have for some time been working on leach processes 
that would extract nickel and cobalt from Cuban ore (CW, Nov. 21, ’53, p. 60). 





Freeport has been involved with a modification of the Chemical Con- 
struction acid leach. It had been concentrating on the leaching portion of the 
process at Freeport, Tex., while Chemico had been exploring the reduction phase 
at the latter’s Linden, N.J., pilot facilities. But Freeport has built a full-blown 
integrated pilot plant at Braithwaite, La. (south of New Orleans, on the river). 








Technology 
Newsletter 
(Continued) 


Full reports are not in yet, but the pilot operation has been under way 
since shortly after the first of the year, and results are thought to be promising. 


Not very much is known about Bethlerem’s process. The company 
patented a sulfuric acid leach (U.S. 2,584,700), presumably has modified that to 
a nitric acid leach. Its process turns out a smeltable iron ore in addition to nickel 
and cobalt—which readily explains its interest in the project. 





The method now used to exploit the Cuban ore is the Dutch-developed 
(and Freeport-modified) Caron process, Product is in the form of an oxide, rather 
than the primary metal. 
6 
Is sodium reduction going to get a tryout in zirconium manufacture? 


The answer would seem to be in the affirmative, if National Distillers gets a con- 
tract with the Atomic Energy Commission to make zirconium. 








AEC is starting out on a 2-million-Ibs., five-year procurement program 
for the metal. Though National Distillers isn’t saying much about it at the moment, 
it is known to have submitted a bid. And it’s thought to have an excellent chance 
of getting a major slice of the procurement pie. 


The firm has done a lot of exploratory work on the use of sodium 
reduction in making titanium. Technologically, it wouldn’t be very much of a 
step to translate that know-how to zirconium. Its work probably originated as 
a potential means of broadening the market for sodium. But the number of people 
it has had working on titanium, plus the fact that it is bidding to make the metal, 
amply indicates that the firm is a factor to be considered both in titanium and 
zirconium. 

« 

Rainmakers got together for three days recently at the University of 
Arizona at Tucson and decided that their profession was a science, after all. 
Some of the conclusions they reached about rainmaking: 


e It works—silver iodide seeding in Australia increased rainfall 30% 
over normal, 





: e It’s expensive—as much as a ton of silver iodide is needed for each 
cubic mile of cloud seeded. 


e It requires more research—some uniform-size solution might elimi- 
nate partial failures. Also, some substitute must be found for silver iodide, which 


decays in sunlight and loses its effectiveness. (Copper sulfide vapor might be 
the answer.) 


The one sour note in the entire symposium was sounded by statistician 
K. A. Brownlee, of the University of Chicago. Commenting on figures showing 
increased rainfall in Western states brought on by rainmakers, he said: “We 
are of the opinion the claims are greatly in error and . . . are based on incorrect 
methods. We, as professional statisticians, regard them as quite ludicrous.” 





And in Atlantic City this week, at the American Assn. for Cancer 
Research meeting, Ernest L. Wynder, head of Sloan-Kettering Institute’s epide- 
mology section, reported that the fraction of cigarette tar that causes skin cancer 
in animals has been isolated. He said the fraction represents less than 2% of 
the total tar and appears to contain most of the tar’s cancer-causing substances. 
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WILSON DAM, part of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the spectacular engineering achieve- 
ment that brought flood control and hydro-electric power to a large part of Tennessee. 


SUCCESS BUILT ON FIRM FOUNDATIONS! 


World’s largest network of dams, the Tennessee Valley Authority is an example 

of success built on a solid base of engineering experience and high technical skill. 

The success of Esso Petroleum Solvents in the industrial field has the same kind Ss Ss @) 
of firm foundation based on years of research and technical experience. = 

Continual testing to meet exacting standards assures the uniform excellence 


and character of Esso Petroleum Solvents. For detailed information, or technical 


assistance, write or call: Esso Standard Oil Company, Solvents Division, PETROLEUM 


15 W. 51st St., New York 19, N. Y. SOLVENTS 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE DEVELOPED THE FINE CHARACTER OF ESSO SOLVENTS 
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VINYL 
ACETATE 


Specifications 


VINYL 
PROPIONATE 


Descriptive Data 


METHYL 
ISOPROPENYL 
4 a8e), |: 


Descriptive Data 





Distillation Range 
@ 760 mm, °C 


71.8-73.0 


within 6° spread 
including 94.9 


93 





Color APHA, max. 


30 


water-white 





Water, % wt., max. 


0.15 


0.25 





Specific Gravity 
@ 20°/20°C 


0.9330-0.9340 


0.9160-0.9185 








Acidity as acetic acid, 
% wt., max. 





0.02 





0.1 
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Light Vinyl Monomer. 


Celanese now offers industry a choice of 3— 
for better emulsion paints, adhesives, coatings, 
finishes, laminates, plastics, and synthetic rubbers 


Celanese now offers you three Vinyl monomers—a flexibility of choice 
that provides new opportunities to improve your products and 
processes. 


Like the popular Vinyl Acetate monomer, Celanese Viny] Propion- 
ate and Celanese Methy] Isopropeny] Ketone have the “vinyl” ability 
to combine with themselves as well as with a wide number of 


compounds to produce homopolymers and copolymers with distinct 
advantages. 


The Celanese Technical Service & Applications Laboratories is 
ready to work with you in your development work. For complete tech- 
nical data, write to Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Divi- 
sion, Dept. 652-D,180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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GAS CHROMATOGRAPH: For in-plant process—and quality-control .. . 


ERON 





Detector 


































































































Now: Half-Hour Gas-Stream Analysis 


In a field where standout perform- 
ance is commonplace, gas chremato- 
graphs have been setting a fast pace. 
Already important as analytical tools 
in research (CW Jan. 21, p. 91), they’re 
now seeking gainful employment on 
the production line. And if the inter- 
est generated by the chromatography 
symposium at last week’s American 
Chemical Society meeting in Dallas is 
any indication, it shouldn’t take in- 
strument engineers long to capitalize 
on the unique abilities of these speedy 
chemical separators. 

Though chromatographs might win 
a production berth on their speed alone 
(typical analyses require only 15-30 
minutes), that’s not the only advan- 
tage they bring to process control. 
They can also distinguish between 
components that defy separation by 
conventional distillation techniques. 
This is particularly helpful to petro- 
leum and petrochemical processors 
whose products and raw materials of- 
ten contain hard-to-separate hydrocar- 
bon isomers. 
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Too, analysis of individual chemical 
components avoids troublesome inter- 
ference such as that caused by over- 
lapping absorption spectrums in infra- 
red control systems. And the apparatus 
can be made highly specific for a given 
group of components (e.g., a total Cs 
fraction) simply by selecting the prop- 
er column packing. 

Still another characteristic that ap- 
peals to instrument engineers is the 
chromatograph’s_ simplicity. Unlike 
many other types of analytical instru- 
ments too delicate to be used under 
less-than-ideal conditions, the chro- 
matograph is rugged enough for aver- 
age plant installations. And because 
it’s almost completely automatic, it 
does not require a highly skilled op- 
erator. 

Modification Needed: Of course, the 
chromatographs commercially avail- 
able today for laboratory use aren’t 
tailored to specific process control 
jobs. But all that’s needed to adapt the 
basic instrument to stream analysis 
and control applications is the addition 


of electrical circuitry to take over the 
manual operations. 

For one thing, chromatographic 
analysis is batch, rather than contin- 
uous, therefore would require an auto- 
matic system for sampling the process 
stream at predetermined intervals. In- 
strument manufacturers are already 
bringing out precise-volume valves* to 
replace the measuring syringe conven- 
tionally used for manual introduction 
of chromatographic samples. And with 
a little gadgeteering, instrument engi- 
neers should have no trouble adapting 
such devices to repetitive sampling 
operation. 

Slightly harder to handle, especially 
in a closed-loop control system, is the 
chromatograph’s_ electrical output. 
Existing equipment converts this out- 
put into a chromatogram (a series of 
peaks representing the concentration 
of the various components), or, by 
automatic integration, into a record of 


*e.g., Perkin-Elmer recently dev a man- 
ually operated precision valve for ing repro- 
ducible volumes of gas from a continuous stream. 
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mol-percent concentrations present. 

As a guide for process operators, the 
complete analysis of a process stream 
may be very helpful, or even necessary. 
But for an automatic feed-back con- 
trol system, it would probably be 
necessary to select the electrical out- 
put from only one or two of the com- 
ponents. One way to pick out the prop- 
er signal is to time the passage of the 
sample through the column. At a given 
flow rate, components emerge from 
the column at a fixed time after the 
sample is introduced. Beyond that, it’s 
up to instrument engineers to select 
and utilize the proper output signal. 

Applications Guarded: Just as the 
simplicity of chromatographs makes it 
difficult for the instrument manufac- 
turers to keep secrets from one an- 
other, so does the complexity of 
individual process applications make 
users reluctant to disclose their hard- 
won know-how. And though none will 
go into the details, several chemical 
companies are known to have chro- 
matographic control systems in pilot 
operation or just about ready to go 
onstream. 

Du Pont, for example, has spent 
considerable time investigating process 
applications of both commercial in- 
struments and instruments of their own 
design, has found them suitable for 
quality control analysis of feed, inter- 
mediate, and product streams. The 
company’s instrument research depart- 
ment has also tackled the development 
of auxiliary electrical circuitry, admits 
that it’s close to a workable automatic 
system. 

Gulf Oil is using the Fischer-Gulf 
Partitioner (co-developed by Gulf Re- 
search and Fischer Scientific) as a 
control tool to monitor the operation 
of several distillation columns at regu- 
lar intervals of 30-60 minutes. And 
Alcoa is reportedly using chromatog- 
raphy in Texas to assay the value of 
salable by-products in the exhaust 
from its natural gas-burning turbine 
engines. 

Apart from its promising role in 
process instrumentation, gas chroma- 
tography may have an even brighter 
future in the large-volume production 
of high-purity chemicals from complex 
mixtures. It has already been used for 
separating laboratory quantities of 
material; for example, it can turn out 
pentane that’s purer and cheaper than 
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samples produced (at about $10/ gram) 
by the best distillation methods. 

But don’t look for large-scale 
chromatographic equipment in the 
near future. For it will require much 
more engineering than a simple physi- 
cal scale-up. Increasing the size of the 
column boosts not only the throughput 
capacity, but also the batch cycle time. 
And while these problems may not be 
insurmountable, they will likely delay 
the development of production-size 
chromatographs, at least until engi- 
neers learn more about the mechanics 
of the elution-partition principle. 

More to Come: Chromatographic 
equipment is rapidly becoming more 
plentiful, more versatile, as keen com- 
petition among manufacturers spurs 
the development of special-purpose 
components and accessories. And 
soon, the chromatographs now on the 
market (Burrel Corp.’s Fracton and 
Kromo-Tog; Fischer-Gulf’s Partition- 
er; Hallikainen-Shell’s Chromagraph; 
Perkin-Elmer’s Vapor Fractometer; 
Podbielniak’s Chromacon; Research 
Equipment Corp.’s Distillograph) will 
be joined by two more: 

e Beckman Instruments, Inc. (Pasa- 
dena, Calif.) will be out with a small 
gas chromatograph for gas and low- 
boiling liquids analyses, probably in 
June. A special-purpose unit, it won't 
provide for high-temperature column 
operation, will sell for about half the 
price of currently available instruments 
($1,300-3,000, depending on acces- 
sories included in the basic unit). 
Standard strip-chart recorder, inte- 
grator, and a sampling device will be 
available separately. 

Intended primarily for laboratory 
use, Beckman’s chromatograph is 
not designed to handle continuous 
stream analysis on a production basis. 
However, says the company, con- 
tinuous analysis would be feasible in 
pilot-plant work. 

e Consolidated Electrodynamics 
(Pasadena) will enter the field in a 
few months with equipment that, it 
says, will be competitive in perform- 
ance and cost. Further details are 
lacking, but Consolidated hints at 
“some new contributions to the art.” 

With the confident acceptance of 
both manufacturers and users to bol- 
ster its move, gas chromatography 
seems certain to win a place on the 
process industry’s production team. 
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Guided Missiles 
All that may be told about the 
guided missiles program — a 
multimillion-dollar/year oppor- 
tunity for chemicals. 60¢ [J 


Coatings: How to Sell 

a $700-Million Market 
The author contends that many 
companies are taking the wrong 


approach to selling this intricate 
market. 50¢ 


Your Future 
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Evaluation of nuclear energy as 
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process tool and a new market 
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A how-to-do-it article, with case 
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Resurgence in Rosin 


With the startup of its new plant at 
Fieldsboro, N. J., Pine Chemicals, Inc., 
proved that the naval stores industry is 
never too old to learn a new trick. 
Now, for the first time since processors 
started batch-processing pine products 
for wooden ships, pine oleoresins can 
be distilled and refined continuously. 

Though continuous distillation has 
long been used for refining wood 
rosin (recovered by the destructive dis- 
tillation or extraction of pine stumps), 
it took years of development to come 
up with a satisfactory process for 
treating the sap from living trees. In 
designing the Fieldsboro plant, Pine 
Chemicals drew on both the commer- 
cial processing experience of its affili- 
ate, Filtered Rosin Products, Inc. 
(Baxley, Ga.) and the pilot-scale know- 
how pioneered by USDA’s Olustee, 
Fla., Naval Stores Station. 

The basic raw material—crude gum 
from living pines—is barged to Fields- 
boro after it has undergone initial 
filtering and washing operations at 
collection sites in Florida and Georgia. 
From the barges, it’s pumped into a 
huge storage tank to await final proc- 
essing. 

Flash Distillation: Refining at Fields- 
boro begins with chemical treatment 
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and pressure filtration of the crude 
gum. In these steps, dissolved and 
suspended impurities that would im- 
pair the rosin’s quality and color are 
removed. The clean gum is then pre- 
heated to about 350 F and pumped 
into a 30-ft. continuous steam distilla- 
tion column. 

Within the still, the turpentine com- 
ponent of the gum is flash-vaporized 
and passed into a condenser. The 
liquid turpentine is then pumped 
through a “low wine” separator, which 
removes caproic, valeric, butyric and 
isobutyric acids. After a final dehydra- 
tion, the product is packaged as high- 
grade, low-acid turpentine. 

High-quality hot rosin is continu- 
ously withdrawn from the bottom of 
the still and sent either to packaging 
or on to further processing. A large 
portion of the rosin takes the latter 
route to a series of oil-fired auto- 
claves in which it’s reacted with sec- 
ondary. chemicals for conversion into 
several types of specialty resins and 
resinates. 

Better than Batch: Probably the 
greatest advantage of continuous dis- 
tillation over the batch-still operation, 
says Pine Chemicals, is the short time 
necessary for the gum to pass through 


the high temperature zone. In batch 
operation, where the gum is held under 
high heat for about one hour, the 
levopimaric acid in the gum _ iso- 
merizes to form abietic and _ inter- 
mediate acids. By reducing the heating 
period to only 5 minutes, continuous 
distillation produces rosin that’s more 
nearly in its natural state and, there- 
fore, more reactive. 

Commercial Comeback? Once the 
only source of naval stores, exudate 
from living trees now supplies about 
half as much rosin as do stump-wood 
sources. But with chemical markets 
pushing rosin production to a 16-year 
high, the new refining technique may 
help spark a rejuvenation of the pine 
sap industry. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Liquid Metal Pump: Westinghouse’s 
Atomic Equipment Dept. has come 
up with a “canned-rotor” centrifugal 
pump for moving hot (up to 1600 F) 
liquid metals. Suggested for nuclear 
power plants, chemical process lines 
and similar high-temperature systems, 
the new pump is rated at 150 gpm. 
at a 285-ft. head. 

e 

Pipe Jacket: Glass-cloth, impreg- 
nated with epoxy resin, makes a good 
protective—and reinforcing—coating 
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the Pfizer 
TV‘ story... 


puts you in 


the starring role 


(This TV stands for the 


Tremendous Versatility of Pfizer Chemicals) 


MORNING SCENE:...You, contemplat- 
ing yourself in bathroom mirror. Head- 
achey? Cold coming on? You reach for 
tablets made with Pfizer Acetophenetidin 
(for pain relief) and Pfizer Caffeine, al- 
ways of highest puritys..Next... 


OFFICE SCENE: You're studying blue- 
prints...far easier to read...Pfizer 
Oxalates give blueprint papers special 
vivid blue color. We could go on with 
many more examples. Our point is... 
well, here’s a brief ‘commercial’... 


BREAKFAST SCENE: Biscuits? Vitamin- 
enriched with Pfizer Bi-Cap. Jelly? Pfizer 
Citric Acid brings out true fruit flavor. 
Frozen peaches on cereal? Better color 
and flavor, thanks to Pfizer Ascorbic 
Acid. Even the...oops! We're lagging... 


PUT MORE SELL IN YOUR LINE 
WITH PFIZER PRODUCTS. 


These are some of the bulk products of 

the Pfizer Chemical Sales Division used 

in over 150 different industries: 

* Citric, Tartaric, Oxalic Acids and Salts * 

Ascorbic Acid * Caffeine * Itaconic Acid 

* Vitamins * Antibiotics * Hydrocortisone * 
Reserpine * Plasticizers 


This is a story about you and the role 
Pfizer chemicals can play in your 
daily life. (Just a few examples). 

Fanfare...lights...camera... 





“OFF-TO-WORK” SCENE: You're 
rushing out now, into shiny car. Shiny? 
Sure! Pfizer acids (e.g. Citric and Tar- 
taric) offer a wide application in metal 
cleaning, polishing and plating. Now 
we “dissolve” (as they say in TV) to... 


For further information contact: 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC, 
Chemical Sales Division 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

Branch Offices: Chicago, Iil.; San Francisco, Colif.; 
Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 
Acknowledgment: * is Your Life’’, NBC-TV is 

the property of Ralph Edwards Productions. 





PRODUCTION... . 


for acid-carrying pipe. The cloth 
is supplied as a tape (3 in. wide), 
is spiral-wound onto the epoxy-painted 
pipe, then coated with more epoxy 
(supplied by Bakelite). Asphalt can be 
put over the epoxy for insulation, and 
the asphalt coated again with tape 
and resin. The epoxy resin must be 
oyen-cured (90 C for about five hours). 
* 

Triple Duty: New air control as- 
sembly made by Airmatic Valve, Inc. 
(Cleveland) filters, regulates and lubri- 
cates compressed air used for pneu- 
matic equipment. Automatic drain 
trap, attached to the filter, collects 
and drains moisture. 

« 

For Furniture Movers: An expand- 
able bench system designed by Prod- 
ucts For Industry (Stamford, Conn.) 
is now on the market. Members—work 
panels, legs, support frames, etc.—are 
completely interchangeable, may be 
lined up back-to-back, at right angles, 
or in various combinations simply by 
unlocking a few bolts. This Product- 
A-Flow system is offered in basic 
6-ft. lengths. 

* 

Light Light: New portable source 
for ultraviolet light is now available 
from Black Light Corp. of America 
(San Gabriel, Calif.). Retailing for 
$22.50, Blak-Ray, as it’s tagged, has a 
special filter that provides peak emis- 
sion at 3,660 angstrom units. 

# 

Steam Cleaner: Turbo Machine Co. 
(Lansdale, Pa.) is now selling an elec- 
trically heated device for steam clean- 
ing. Water passes through an electri- 
cally heated copper coil, is converted 
into 50% saturated steam, and mixed 
with detergent for cleaning. A 30-kw. 
power supply is required; unit is 
available in 220, 440 and 550 voltages, 
2 or 3 phase. 

* 

Hot Gage: Electrically heated gages 
and valves are now offered by Jergu- 
son Gage & Vaive Co. (Somerville, 
Mass.) for use with such materials as 
waxes, thick oils. The units are avail- 
able in double-chamber reflex or ex- 
ternal-tube transparent-gage models, in 
various sizes and pressure groups. Ex- 
plosionproof equipment is available. 

© 

Regulated Purity: Puromatic Con- 
troller is the new feature of Barnstead 
Still & Sterilizer Co.’s (Boston, Mass.) 
water stills. Purity of the water desired 


can be set upon the device’s controller 
—water below the preset purity is 
diverted as waste. The unit works on 
the conductivity principle: the more 
impurities in the water, the better it 
conducts electricity. 

e Penfield Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
(Meriden, Conn.) is also supplying a 
self-regulating pure-water source. The 
Penfield unit is a monobed demin- 
eralizer, with a 500-gph output. Re- 
generation is done automatically. 

oe 

Compact Centrifugals: Bart Manu- 
facturing Corp. (Belleville, N.J.) has 
just introduced a line of Flex-Seal 
centrifugal pumps that are claimed to 
provide almost twice the capacity and 
head pressure of other pumps of equal 
size and horsepower. Features: close- 
coupled junction between pump and 


motor to permit easy seal replacement; 

new “preset,” two-piece seal that re- 

quires no adjustment after installation. 
. 

Sure Grip: Surety Rubber Co. (Car- 
roliton, O.) now offers rough-finish 
coated fabric work gloves designed to 
provide a positive grip, withstand oils, 
acids and solvents. Dubbed Griptite, 
they’re available in several styles with 
chemical-resistant, vinyl-base coating. 

e 

Stand-By Gas Flant: Submerged 
Combustion Co. of America, Inc. 
(Hammond, Ind.) recently developed 
a package plant to supply propane gas 
for industrial operations when city or 
natural gas supply is cut off. The 
stand-by unit mounts vaporizor, tank, 
and controls on heavy metal skids for 
easy portability. 





TO HASTEN THE ARRIVAL 
of nuclear power, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., has just launched 
a multimillion dollar program to 
expand its fuel element production 
facilities. Scheduled for completion 
in late 1957, the beefed-up version 
of Sylvania’s present plant (above) 
will eventually offer complete “out- 
of-pile” service for separating and 





Pattern for Expansion 


is 


recovering spent nuclear fuels. 
Growing out of a 10-year interest 
in the development and production 
of fuels, reactor components and 
materials, the 5-year expansion 
program reportedly will be com- 
pletely financed with company 
funds. 

The plant will be located on 
one of several sites in the East. 
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It You ond Using YOU CAN SAVE on: 


ALKYL AMINES JP sme 


VW Handling 


by using a 
SHARPLES 


ISOPROPYLAMINE 


Raw Material Cost 


1. BY far the lowest priced alkyl amine on the market — 
molecular weight 59.1. 
Isopropylamine can often replace both secondary and 
primary amines. 


Storage Facilities and Handling 


1 The lowest molecular weight amine available in 
* anhydrous form which does not require special containers. 


2. Less storage space used—no water to store. 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS sivision G@ ae eeey et 


ins 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT rer YY ——— Gentlemen: Please send me full technical information on 
Isopropylamine. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY | Pennsalt 
| Chemicals | Name 
aes 
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Reach high for the tall words! Uniquely useful... 
unduplicated ... spectacularly significant ...CPI 
processing men’s only practical planbook! They 
all smack true when you’re talking about the “An- 
nual Inventory Issue” of Chemical Engineering. 


Yes, you can splatter the page with superlatives 
about this one... and not even the most conserva- 
tive chemical engineer will say you nay. For here 
is the most masterfully complete reference plant 
operators in the Chemical Process Industries ever 
laid hands on. 


Six major departments—streamlined to a quickly 
scannable, wholly utility format — make up the 
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What makes 


this one 


stand alone? 


heart of the ’56 edition. Plants & Facilities — 
Processes & Technology — Chemicals & Materials 
— Equipment & Accessories — New Technical Lit- 
erature ... plus an alphabetical Company Index 
of all advertisers and sellers in the editorial pages 
... and a Reader Service that’s most helpful, used 
more often than that of any other single issue of 
a CPI publication. And like always . . . the fact- 
matter has been boiled down to a concise, use- 
able core to make it more convenient for you to 
work with. 

Advertisers share the benefits with readers in this 
INVENTORY ISSUE. Come September’s pub- 
lishing date, production buyers are ripe for sug- 


Published SEPTEMBER 15th 


gestions on better equipment, materials and serv- 
ices... they get em in both ads and editorial in this 
one... it hits readers’ desks at the kick-off of the 
hottest buying and selling season, gets dog-eared 
use till the next issue’s out. It has to! For it’s the 
only complete compendium of CPI progress in the 
market . .. a 12-months summary of what’s new 
that no CPI planner can do without. Neither can 
you....if you’re selling engineering-minded pro- 
duction men in the Chemical Process Industries. 


Chemical 
Engineering’s 
1956 
Annual 


Closing for advertisers AUGUST Ist 


Inventory 
Issue 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 36 
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SALES ann 


DISTRIBUTION. 


DOW’S KOCH: Distributor programs help dealer and supplier spur LCL sales. 


‘Its Worth Going After’ 


“Yes—there’s good reason why 
some of the chemical manufacturers 
are helping their distributors more. 
The less-than-carload-lot market is 
worth going after—and the distributor 
is the logical choice for the job.” 

This is the way that veteran Dow 
sales executive Fred Koch sums up 
the renewed interest by a part of the 
chemical industry in the welfare of 
the chemical distributor. (Only a few 
weeks ago, for example, Wyandotte 
Chemicals took two-page ads in busi- 
ness publications to pose the question, 
“The chemical industry is growing— 
but how about chemical distribu- 
tors?”) 

If the policies of several companies 
are any indication, it seems clear 
that they want the distributor to grow 
with the industry. Celanese, Dow, 
Hooker, Olin Mathieson, Niagara 
Alkali, and Wyandotte—to cite a few 
—are among those actively pushing 
programs to help the distributor get 
more sales. 

Some plans are now a matter of 
formal policy directed by a sales 
executive specially assigned to the 
task; other plans, also effective, oper- 
ate on an informal basis. Generally, 
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the programs embody two basic prin- 
ciples: 

e Supply the distributor with all 
the technical, market, business, and 
product application data that he can 
use in his sales efforts. 

e Protect the distributor’s interest 
in the trade. 

How to Do It: Methods of accom- 
plishing such goals vary considerably, 
of course: 

e Information for the distributor is 
at the heart of the Dow program. 
Each Dow dealer (including 400 large 
ones) receives bulletins on new prod- 
ucts, a copy of the company magazine 
(to foster “family” feeling), leads for 
new prospects, data on new applica- 
tions for existing products. Additional- 
ly, a manual on “what industries buy 
what company products” is supplied 
as well as promotional material, such 
as product samples, advertising mats 
and literature. Dow does not, how- 
ever, share advertising costs on distrib- 
utor promotion. Salesmen are the 
prime means of personal contact with 
the dealer, and the Midland firm likes 
to offer a salesman’s assistance at dis- 
tributor sales meetings. On occasion, 
special conferences for distributors 


have been held. And, adds Koch, the 
company is always willing to furnish 
advice on distributor problems when 
asked. 

Dow’s program is headed up by 
Koch, special assistant to the general 
sales manager, and is supervised on 
the local level by area sales managers. 

e Selling LCL quantities through 
a chain of some 50 distributors (120 
if branches are counted), Celanese 
runs its distributor relations on an 
informal basis. Base of the company’s 
approach is to make the distributor 
feel a part of Celanese’s sales arm, 
not merely another account on the 
salesman’s list. 

This is accomplished by not at- 
tempting to solicit LCL business, let- 
ting the dealer handle (material that’s 
bought while a customer is develop- 
ing a process), suggesting that tank- 
car purchasers satisfy LCL needs 
through the distributor, and referring 
LCL inquiries to the dealer. In cases 
where the distributor develops an ac- 
count from LCL to tank-car volume, 
company policy is to let the distributor 
retain the account. 

On the other hand, distributors are 
required to notify Celanese of bulk- 
volume requests, and the company 
grants no exclusive territories. Al- 
though territories are nonexclusive, 
Celanese does define the area, avoids 
locating distributors to compete with 
each other. 

Although Celanese supplies litera- 
ture, samples, technical service, and 
in some cases ventures into coopera- 
tive advertising, it does not issue lists 
of industries that could use the com- 
pany products. This, however, may 
come. Like other firms, Celanese will 
assign a salesman to a distributor 
meeting when requested. And the firm 
is usually willing to supply engineer- 
ing aid on problems of corrosion, stor- 
age, materials handling. 

e In terms of geographical area and 
product line, Mathieson’s system is 
informal, but with respect to the pat- 
tern of selection, supervision and sup- 
port, the program is firmly spelled out. 
Within recent years, Mathieson has 
switched from _ direct-to-distributor 
sales to reach much of the LCL mar- 
ket. 

Seeking for the distributor larger 
sales and an increased share of the 
local market, Mathieson provides both 
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primary and secondary selling aids. 
Essential tools are an _ established 
product, dependable supply, and tech- 
nical service. The second line of help 
includes distributor sales meetings, 
direct mail literature to the consuming 
trade, distributor literature kits, and 
charts, movies and other types of 
sales aids. In a recent case, the com- 
pany aided in obtaining a business 
site and employees for a new distrib- 
utor organization. 

Over-all direction of the program is 
centered in Baltimore, but district 
managers handle local coordination, 
make recommendations for addition 
or deletion of dealers. By selecting a 
few, “strong” distributors rather than 
many, and by providing full support, 
Mathieson claims it “enhances the 
possibility of a strong and stable mer- 
chandising program.” 

e At Wyandotte, distributor devel- 
opment and policy have been formal- 
ized for many years. Effected through 
a distributor department, Wyandotte’s 
policy aims to foster coordination and 
understanding. The statement clearly 
defines what the distributor and the 
company’s responsibilities and serv- 
ices to each other are. 

Keeping the distributor fully in- 
formed is one. of the important aspects 
of Wyandotte’s system. To achieve 
this end, the company has staged con- 
tests that asked distributors to rate 
product literature (CW, April 10, ’54). 
The method provided Wyandotte with 
insight of the literature’s effectiveness, 
uncovered new ways of using promo- 
tional material, and familiarized job- 
bers with the full array of sales aids 
available. 

Latest wrinkle in the company’s 
dealer relationships is a series of ad- 
vertisements. The purpose: to beef up 
the prestige of the distributor by fo- 
cusing attention on the vital services 
he has been performing for the chem- 
ical industry. 

Growing concern with the distribu- 
tor’s welfare by the large supplier has 
somewhat more meaning than that of 
a simple effort to build sales. In re- 
cent years, the role of distributors 
in chemical sales has been questioned, 
and the dealer has come under sharp at- 
tack as the weak link in the sales chain. 

The distributor development pro- 
grams are a vote of confidence in the 
distributor’s future. 
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Pitfalls in Publicity 


Chemical sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives are this week pondering the 
personal meaning of the embarrassing 
situation Wyeth Laboratories has be- 
come enmeshed in. 

Wyeth has been taken to task by 
Editor & Publisher columnist Robert 
Brown for its handling of publicity 
and the announcement of a new 
ataractic drug, Sarine. 

Wyeth announced the new drug in 
a letter to doctors several days in ad- 
vance of the release to the press and 
prior to publication of a technical arti- 
cle in a medical journal. Brown claims 
that the letter told the doctors that 
“it is almost impossible to control 
publicity on . . . new scientific achieve- 
ment; ...a few articles have appeared, 
and because we want you to know 


about the drug from us and not the 
newspaper, . . . this letter is being 
written. Prerelease publicity is unfor- 
tunate ...” 

Brown asserts that the letter criti- 
cizing the press was prepared while 
the “company was planting the story 
with newspapers.” And he adds, “It 
sounds like a weasling way to observe 
. .. medical ethics...” 

Wyeth is now striving to clear up 
the misunderstanding. Says its pub- 
lic relations agency, Lewis & Gilman: 
“Wyeth had received . . . critical mail 
from physicians because the company 
had not first informed them of ...a 
new product. Several months ago, a 
new policy was adopted—inform the 
doctor first, then the public. 

“Reference to prereleased publicity 
was a mistake. . . . the letter was 
unfortunate . . . the company is sorry.” 





ECONOMIES of water shipment 
are too enticing to be ignored be- 
cause of unusual requirements in 
dock facilities. One example: Amer- 
ican Synthetic Rubber Co.’s new 
mooring towers on the banks of 
the Ohio at Louisville, Ky. Because 
of extreme variations in the river 
level, the company has installed 





Leveling Out the Level 


these 72-ft.-high, 18-ft.-diameter 
steel sheet pile cells. The cells have 
three platforms at different eleva- 
tions to give safe working areas for 
unloading. A 222-ft.-long walkway 
carries pipelines to the shore. The 
installation allows American Syn- 
thetic to make full use of water 
freight’s cost-saving potential. 











NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION: Ideas by the bottle, box and bagful. 


Packaging Show: Idea Supermarket 


Some 30,000 visitors went to the 
huge American Management Assn. 
National Packaging Exposition in 
Atlantic City last week to see what's 
new in packaging. Most came away 
eye-weary and foot-sore—but con- 
vinced that it was worth it. 

Here are some of the highlights of 
thousands of items displayed by more 
than 400 exhibitors: 


Polyethylene Containers 


Plax Corp. displayed a one-trip 
disposable polyethylene bottle for bat- 
tery electrolyte. Actually the container 
more closely resembles a bag than a 
bottle. It’s constructed of a thin wall 
(6 mil) of polyethylene, is blown in 
one piece (no seams), and is now 
available in a 45-oz. size. Coming 
soon is a unit for 55-oz. acid handling. 
Approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the unit is shipped with 
fiberboard jackets, in corrugated cases. 
Present users: Gulf Oil Co. and Globe 
Union Battery. 
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Another novel use of paperboard 
and polyethylene is the cube-type 
container developed by Bakelite to 
hold foods, chemicals, acids and 
alkalis.. Designed for one-way ship- 
ment, the unit—called a Cubitainer 
—consists of a semirigid, cube-shape 
insert formed of polyethylene and 
an outer carton of corrugated paper- 
board. 

The polyethylene bag is first filled 
with liquid, and a heat-sealed flap is 
tucked. under the flap of the outer 
container. To use, the end is snipped 
off the polyethylene flap, which then 
serves as a spout. The outer container 
has die-cut holes, which serve as a 
grip when pouring the liquid. The 
unit is available in 1-qt. and i-gal. 
sizes, will soon appear in a 5-gal. size. 

Also shown were polyethylene con- 
tainers—already in use in the Midwest 
—that replace 5-gal. steel cans for 
cream shipment. Durethane Corp. 
(Chicago) is one supplier. 

A number of polyethylene units for 
larger quantities of liquid were dis- 


played. Plax showed a 16-gal. carboy 
that it is beginning to manufacture in 
the U.S. 

Two handles at the top of the 
unit and a sprout located close to the 
rim make for easier in-plant handling 
and pouring. 


Aerosols 


Mojonnier Associates’ new low-price 
filling unit (see p. 50), was the big 
news here. 

One fairly recent new use for aero- 
sols is a unit developed by American 
Can as a soft-drink concentrate dis- 
penser. Now being market-tested in 
Jacksonville and Miami, the pressur- 
ized product is moving well. Called 
Real Kool, the soft-drink concentrate 
comes in 7 flavors. Tablespoonful of 
concentrate is squirted into a glass, 
ice is added, and tap or carbonated 
water is added. The 16-0z. container 
holds enough concentrate to make 18 
glasses (7 oz.) of the soft drink. 
Propellent is nitrous oxide and CO,. 
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Corrugated Boxes 


Of all the corrugated containers 
shown, the interest-sparkers were the 
triple-fluted units manufactured by 
Corro Ltd. (New York). These boxes 
are remarkably strong (a box 24 in. 
long and 12 in. high has withstood 
loads in excess of 5,000 Ibs.), and 
have a relatively low price tag, com- 
pared with other materials necessary 
to do the same job of packaging. 
Chemical equipment manufacturers 
should find these boxes suitable for 
some of the heavy weights. 

Heard of, but not seen before: a 
solution of the problem of obliteration 
of lettering on bagged and boxed 
material by plant dust and corrosive 
atmospheres. The gimmick: a spray 
nozzle that applies a coating of molten 
polyethylene over box and bag surfaces 
to protect lettering. Device is now 
being used by Ohio Boxboard and 
Chicago Carton. 


Cartons 


Just introduced in this country by 
Gardner Board and Carton Co. and 
shown publicly for the first time at 
the show is a system (called Hermaetet) 
of making cartons with a heat-sealed 
inner liner that is airproof, siftproof, 
moistureproof, odorproof and/or 
greaseproof, depending on type of 
liner used. Liners are an integral part 
of the carton itself—not a bag-in-a-box 
combination. Liners include polyethyl- 
ene-coated paper, laminated aluminum 
foil, cellulose film, waxed glassine 
paper, coated aluminum foil, etc. Uses 
for the unit are packaging of dehy- 
drated and powdered foods, materials 
with high grease content, liquids and 
chemicals. 

Packaging machinery that is used 
with the system is only 9 ft. long, can 
handle cartons ranging in size from 
2x 144x3%e in. to 3%4x2%6x6%e in. 

Styrene and Acetate: The familiar 
re-usable cheese glass may become 
extinct if re-usable plastic containers 
continue to grow in popularity. At 
the Monsanto booth, a variety of 
Lustrex styrene containers for the 
housewife were exhibited. After being 
used for packaging shrimp, cottage 
cheese, ice cream, potato salad, etc., 
the containers may be converted into 
sherbet, champagne, and water gob- 
_ lets. 

Another bright idea: colored dis- 
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posable plastic cups for coffee vending 
machines. Price is said to be compe- 
titive with paper cups, and good in- 
sulating quaiity of the styrene con- 
tainer allows safe handling of hot 
coffee. The throwaway cups (which 
come in red, green, pink, yellow and 
white) are the harbinger of a whole 
line of disposabie plastic dishes. 

High clarity and high impact 
strength have been successfully com- 
bined in a new styrene molding com- 
pound introduced by Monsanto. 
Called Lustrex Hi-Test 88, the new 
material is said to reduce opacity 50% 
without sacrificing high impact strength 
usually associated with rubber-modified 
formulations. 

Acetate seems not to have lost too 
much ground to some of the newer 
films. Seen at the show were preformed 
acetate packages for paint brushes, 
hose nozzles. 


Machinery 


Packaging machinery is keeping 
pace with development of packaging 
materials and, in some cases, is out- 
distancing them. Some of the interest- 
exciting equipment: 

e An automatic machine for apply- 
ing pressure-sensitive labels with speed 
—up to 60 containers/minute. Said to 
be first in the field, the unit is a 
product of New Jersey Machine Corp. 

e An optical device using a rotating 
mirror drum to pick up the pattern 
of a moving*web, allowing continuous 
checking of color register. Called 
San-A-Web, the unit is a product of 
National Laboratories & Manufactur- 
ing. 

e A combination automatic tablet 
and capsule counter, sterile vial-filling 
and rubber-stoppering machine, and 
ampul filler and sealer. This all-in-one 
unit is manufactured by Popper & 
Sons (New York). 

e A machine to manufacture poly- 
ethylene bags by the side-weld method 
of construction. The machine is manu- 
factured by G. T. Schjerdahl Co. 
(Northfield, Minn.), makes bags from 
3x3 in. to 40x40 in. 

And also... 

e Tetrahedron cartons for milk. 
This kind of carton has seen use in 
Sweden, has been adopted for use 
(Sun Rise Dairies, New Jersey) in the 
U. S. The units have a polyethylene 
inner and outer coating. Filling and 
forming of the package are simulta- 


PROTECT eg2iedl 
OGL 


DUPOR No. 4 RESPIRATOR has big 
double filters for easy breathing and 
greatest filtration! Soft rubber face mask 
gives airtight fit. Patented DUPOR valves 
bring in clean air —throw off breathed 
air! Weight 4 oz. Order today! Or, 
write for folder showing complete line 


of Dupor Respirators! 
H. S. COVER, P.O. Box 2508 
South Bend 14, Indiana 
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Mc GRAW-HILL 
QUAECT MAN LIST SERVICE 


McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists 
Will Help You 


@ Merchandise your advertising 
@ Conduct surveys 
@ Get inquiries and leads 
for your salesmen 
@ Pin-point geographical 
or functional groups 
@ Sell direct 
@ Build up weak territories 
@ Aid deoler relations 


Direct Mail is a necessary supplement to 
@ well rounded Business Paper advertising 
Program. 

Most progressive companies alloccte oa 
portion of their od budgets to this second 
medium at the some time as they concen- 
trate on the best business publications. 
690,000 of the top buying influences in 
the fields covered by the McGraw-Hill 
publications moke vp ovr 150 moiling 
lists, Pick YOUR prospects out of our 
Industrial Direct Mail catologuve. 


Write for your free copy of our Industrial 
Direct Mail taleg With plet 
ion. 

















Let us show you a site where the atmosphere’s right ! 


Oy 


i 
Q 


Bera 


\ Baltimore & Ohio 


You select a plant site with two objectives in 
mind—profitable production and continuing 
growth. You know it pays to steer the course 
which offers the smoothest sailing. B&O’s In- 
dustrial Development men will help you chart 
such a course—in confidence, and without 
obligation. 


In B&O’s Land of Big Opportunity resources 
are tremendous, power plentiful, rail transpor- 
tation fast and dependable. Your specific needs 
studied in the light of these and other factors 
by men skilled in plant location can uncover 
a production-right site for you. 


Join the “fleet” of industrial enterprises we 
have successfully piloted to good sites. 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 | “Look where a site is 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 production-right” 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 ON REQUEST 
Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 1-2900 | FROM B&O RAILROAD 


Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better! 





SALES... . — . 


neous operations. Other applications 
for the unit are now being tested—but 
researchers are tight-lipped about de- 
tails. Food applications are obvious, 
applications in chemical field may be 
a bulk dry product. 

e Eggs in polyethylene containers. 
It’s a curiosity now, but Packaging 
Industries Ltd., which showed the 
container, claims it should be com- 
mercially available in about a year. 
Eggs are removed from their shells, 
dropped in preformed recesses in 
polyethylene sheet along with inert 
gas. Du Pont has taken the idea a 
step further, has boiled eggs in a 
similar container made of Mylar. 

Not yet in commercial production, 
but probably—in light of the increased 
emphasis on impulse buying—not too 
far away, are two items that Alcoa 
exhibited. 

One product is a foil package for 
precooked frozen hamburgers, which 
can be heated in a toaster. The other 
is a package containing bacon on a 
continuous strip of Alcoa Wrap, which 
is drawn from a carton like cellulose 
tape. 

Ideas Galore: Two ideas that should 
find use in plant packaging lines were 
also displayed at the show. Bakelite 
operated a machine that bonds heavy- 
gage polyethylene together without 
driving heat through the sheets. The 
machine extrudes a filament of molten 
polyethylene between two sheets of 
polyethylene film. An almost un- 
breakable bond is effected. Bakelite 
was using 5-mil-thick polyethylene 
with the machine, running at speeds 
of approximately 400 ft./minute. 


Another idea—not exactly new, but 
just getting public showing—is a 
device developed by John Schmidt, 
chief engineer of Crown Cork and 
Seal. 

It’s an automatic fill control unit 
that eliminates guesswork when ad- 
justing for temperature variations of 
oils and other packaged materials in 
filling operations. A  temperature- 
sensing bulb in a filler bowl actuates 
a drive motor connected with the 
filler volume adjuster. The control 
device relates the oil temperature in 
the filler to the predetermined tem- 
perature-density relationship of the 
product, and continuously corrects the 
amount of product delivered. The 
device can be used with almost any 
type of filler and costs about $2,500 
installed. 
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Constructed entirely of Alcoa Aluminum, 


world’s largest all-aluminum tank* 
stores 23 million gallons of ammonium nitrate 


High resistance to the corrosive action of ammonium 
nitrate was a big factor in choosing ALCOA Aluminum 
for the world’s largest all-aluminum storage tank. The 
Mississippi River Chemical Company’s primary consid- 
eration in erecting the giant tank was the need for unin- 
terrupted storage service with a minimum of maintenance. 
A.Lcoa Aluminum’s natural resistance to weathering and 
ammonium nitrate corrosion assured the company of 
long service with low maintenance costs. 

ALcoa Aluminum is used extensively throughout the 
chemical and petroleum industries to handle many cor- 
rosive solutions. This economical metal has a proven 
record of long, trouble-free service in tank cars, piping, 
drums, prilling towers and storage tanks. 


TUNE IN 

“THE ALCOA HOUR” 

—NBC TELEVISION. 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY 
EVENINGS. 
SEE YOUR NEWSPAPER 
FOR TIME AND STATION. © 


ALUMINUM | 


oacon 
ne gs . 
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Write today for detailed information on how ALCOA 
Aluminum can be used effectively in your operation. 
Take advantage of ALCoa’s more than 30 years of 
experience with aluminum in hundreds of applications. 
Send for the new, 80-page book, Process Industries 
Applications of Alcoa Aluminum. It contains the latest 
performance and design data on ALCoA Aluminum. 
Write on your company letterhead or use the coupon. 


World's largest all-aluminum storage tank at the Selma, Missouri, 

plant of Mississippi River Chemical Company. The tank stands 26 
feet high, has a diameter of 128 feet, is constructed of more than 300,000 
pounds of Alcoa Aluminum, holds 24% million gallons of 83% ammonium 
nitrate solution. Field erected by Chicago Bridge & lron Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. Designed by Fivor Corporation, Ltd., Los Angeles, California. 


Aluminum Company of America 

906-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

Please send me your new FREE book, Process Industries Applications of 
Alcoa Aluminum. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 








Chemical Lime 
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There is a deposit of over 

100 million tons of limestone 

strategically located on the Norfolk and Western 
-— with a known thickness of more than 100 feet, 
and an average CaCO; (Calcium Carbonate) 
analysis of over 97.5 per cent. 


And here are typical analyses* 





DHL-1-1 DHL-1-2 DHL-1-3 
SILICA (SiO 2) 36% 3 ' 34% 
IRON OXIDE (Fe203)...... 072 
ALUMINA (A1203)......... 
LIME (CaO) 

MAGNESIA (MgO)......... 
ware O6........ 3.0 
PHOSPHORUS (P) 
IGNITION LOSS........... 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
(Calculated) 





























Report prepared by 

Pittsburgh Testing 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE Laboratories, 
ONE: ER Tae eae ; i ; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















If you’re planning a plant—it will 

pay you to see us. Call or write; we 

will respect your confidence. We would 

like to tell you about this valuable limestone deposit. 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer CW-710 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 


, aoe Norfolk and Western Railway 
“Hl of Plens, ! eer ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Six GREAT STarEs : — on ‘ 2 a f 


RAILWAY 
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THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE: Nematodes (left) and viruses are new weapons being turned on an old enemy . . 


They're Mounting Biological War on Bugs 


Chemicals have long borne the bur- 
den of man’s war against insects. But 
a small band of researchers is now 
taking a different tack, conscripting 
microorganisms — viruses, bacteria, 
fungi, protozoa, nematodes—that at- 
tack and destroy insects. Field-trial 
successes with the new weapons have 
already been scored, and there is now 
the very real possibility that micro- 
organisms will supplement chemicals 
in insect control. 

The biggest potential for microbial 
control is shaping up in these areas: 

@ On edible and forage crops where 
insecticide residues cause toxicity, 
flavor and odor problems. 

e In vast forest regions where it’s 
impractical, uneconomical to apply 
insecticides. 

e Wherever insects are immune or 
developing resistance to insecticides 
or to natural insect parasites or preda- 
tors. 

Late Returns: Latest reported suc- 
cess in this field is the control of the 
Virginia pine sawfly with a virus 
spray. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture (Belts- 
ville, Md.) researchers Clarence 
Thompson, Samson Dutky, J. V. 
Thompson, and J. M. Davis culti- 
vated the virus, prepared the spray 
for a three-acre field trial. Eleven 
days after application, a 77-100% 
kill was observed. 

Also showing considerable promise 
at Beltsville is a new species of nema- 
tode (a multicellular worm) aimed 
at the apple-damaging codling moth. 
It has displayed high effectiveness 


80 


when sprayed on trees, has commercial 
appeal because codling moth larvae 
are now reportedly building up resis- 
tance to DDT control methods. 
Center of research in this field on 
the West Coast is the University of 
California, probably the only school 
in the world that gives doctoral de- 
grees in the subject. Here, Edward 
Steinhaus, one of the pioneers in this 
field, has successfully used viruses 
against alfafa caterpillars, tent cater- 


How to make an insect-killin 


1 COLLECTION: Virus-containing larvae are re- 


moved from dead insects. 


pillars, and yellow-striped army worms. 
Currently he’s testing a virus on the 
California oakworm, hasn’t yet come 
up with conclusive results.* 

Steinhaus is cautiously optimistic 
about microbial control. “It is so 
new,” he avers, “that we don’t really 
know what its true potentialities are. 

*In one California field test, several thousand 
acres of alfalfa were sprayed with virus. The 
dead caterpillars were swept up with a bull- 
dozer, pulped to get the virus, then brewed into 


hy spray to rid another multithousand acre 
plot. 


2 
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GRINDING: Larvae 
2 to get a uniform 


In any event, the commercial people 
may be missing a bet if they neglect 
to look into possible applications of 
viruses, bacteria, fungi, and other 
microbiological organisms to supple- 
ment chemical insecticides.” 

Canada, too, is pushing research in 
this new field—chiefly in an effort to 
conquer its pine-tree-defoliating Eu- 
ropean pine sawfly. Field tests of in- 
secticidal viruses at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., are said to have been highly 


irus spray... 


whi 


USDA’S DUTKY (left) AND THOMPSON 
(right and above): They still the sawfly’s buzz. 


successful in combating the pest. 

Desirable Viruses: To date, the bulk 
of bio-insecticidal research has cen- 
tered on the use of viruses. That’s be- 
cause they’re: 

e Inexpensive. Large quantities of 
viruses can be produced in a rela- 
tively short time with a small invest- 
ment in equipment. 

e Effective in small amounts (ex- 
ample: 5 cc/acre were used in alfalfa 
caterpillar field trials in California). 


e Easy to apply. Can be sprayed 
or dusted over large areas by plane 
with standard spray equipment. 

e Specific—attack only the target 
insect; apparently do not harm = hu- 
mans, animals, plants. 

e Self-perpetuating for a season, 
sometimes longer. Therefore, only one 
treatment per year is required. A 
treatment that will be self-perpetuat- 
ing for 5-10 years may ultimately be 
feasible. 


COUNTING: After settling out, polyhedra (virus 


m ized in a blender 
3 clumps) are counted and calibrated. 


4. BLENDING: Polyhedra are put into spray 
tank, diluted to concentration with water. 
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> 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. on. OF NEW oat 


PeASON SL ORNE 
CHEMICAL and FERTILIZER INDUSTRIES 


CHEMICAL GRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 


62.73% K2O (99.3% KCL) MINIMUM 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 


62/63% K20 


_ GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 


4g NEW YORK 20, WL. 





THE ANSWER ... to faster, easier, higher- 
yield reductions, condensations, and other 
important production steps. 


CHEMICAL HyprRipEs . . . pioneered 


and mass produced by Metal Hydrides 
Incorporated. 


Be sure that your company knows all 
about the many profitable process advan- 
tages of chemical hydrides. Metal Hydrides 
will gladly brief your research and produc- 
tion engineers. No obligation, of course! 


Calcium Hydride + Sodium Hydride * Sodium Hydride Oil Dispersion 
Sodium Borohydride + Lithium Aluminum Hydride * Potassium Borohydride 


a, 


324 CONGRESS STREET ° 


Pioneers in Hydrogen Compounds 


Metal Hydrides 


INCORPORATED 


BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 





RESEARCH. 


What’s more, viruses aren’t harmed 
by insecticides, can be used in con- 
junction with them. And insects do 
not appear to grow resistant strains 
to viruses (as they do to insecticides). 

Debits: Microbial control has draw- 
backs, of course, some real, some con- 
jectural. 

For one, most viruses aren’t as effi- 
cient as insecticides, give about 75% 
effectiveness (compared with 95% or 
better for insecticides). That’s why 
viruses aren’t expected to replace in- 
secticides, only supplement them (i.e., 
viruses could effect a 75% kill, with 
chemicals supplying the knockout). 

Timing of the application with re- 
gard to climate is a very delicate part 
of control. Most viruses work best in 
high heat and humidity. If applied just 
before dry or cold weather, likelihood 
of an effective take is nil. That’s why 
considerable study is still required on 
this phase of virus control. 

Also, it’s difficult to produce some 
viruses in quantity. 

More in the realm of conjecture 
are these problems: 


- STEINHAUS: For insecticide makers, 


ally or threat? 
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esearch chemists at work in Borden’s newest chemical laboratory; and (below) exterior view of this ultra~modern million dollar investment in chemical progress. 
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how Borden creative research 
turns ideas into products 


Take a modern Central Research Laboratory and 5 stra- 
tegically located Product Development Laboratories. Staff 
them with top flight scientists and engineers. Couple this 
with the raw materials and manufacturing facilities needed 
for full seale production. 

Do all this—and you have foliowed Borden’s formula 
for contributing new products to American industry 
through chemical progress. 

Just what have some recent Borden contributions been? 
A completely waterproof glue that revolutionized boat- 
building. Improved thermosetting adhesives that enable 
the woodworking trade to turn out better furniture... 
better plywood . . . better prefabricated homes. New 
foundry resins that make better castings . . . faster. 
Polymer emulsions and casein stabilizers that make paints 
more durable and eliminate brush-marks. Special polymers 
for coatings that enable the textile industry to give fabrics 
a better ‘‘finish’’. Foam-free casein for better paper coat- 


ADHESIVES * CASEIN * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RESIN *# POLYMERS * MOLDING COMPOUNDS 





ings. And many others that have solved tough problems 
for a wide variety of industries. 

While Borden Chemical Division’s “‘long-suit’’ in re- 
search is currently in the field of thermosetting and thermo- 
plastic resins, polymers and copolymers and caseins. . . we 
are out to broaden this base so that Borden’s role in 
America’s chemical progress will be even greater through 
the years. Meanwhile, if you have a product that may be 
developed or improved through the use of Borden’s pres- 
ent experience, call us for a consultation without obliga- 
tion. The Borden Company, Chemical Division, Dept. 
CW-46, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





—_ 
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e Possibility that insects will de- 
velop resistant strains to viruses after 
prolonged use. 

e Microorganisms may harm plants, 
animals, humans. Although there’s no 
known case where microorganisms 
under study have been injurious to 
plants and animal life, this possibility 
always exists. 

e A microorganism fatal to a given 
pest may also prove to be harmful to 
parasites and predators of that pest. 
Introduction of any microbes must 
be done in such a way as not to upset 
the balance of nature operating in 
man’s favor. 

Infection on Purpose: Infectious 
material is prepared for field distribu- 
tion (see cuts, pp. 80-81) by mashing 
the diseased larvae to a thick homo- 
geneous suspension in a mixer Or 
blender. After diluting with water, the 
mash is filtered to remove large larvae 
particles. The suspended polyhedral 
bodies (virus clumps) ate counted 
and this relatively concentrated ma- 
terial is then taken into the field where 
the final spray is made up by further 
dilution With water. Depending on the 
scale of the application, spraying 
methods range from ordinary hand 
sprayers to airplanes. 

In the laboratory, insect-killing 
viruses may be prepared either from 
diseased insects or by tissue culture. 
But production of large quantities by 
tissue culture methods is not feasible. 
Therefore, any future large-scale virus 
production will probably require the 
rearing of insects, exposing them to 
the appropriate virus, then processing 
the infected insects. 

Bio-Bullets: Viruses that kill insects 
have certain characteristics that dis- 
tinguish them from those causing dis- 
ease in plants and animals. One of 
these is the production of peculiar 
crystal-like bodies, called polyhedra, 
in the cells of tissues affected by vi- 
ruses. A number of virus particles 
are contained in each polyhedra for- 
mation. This crystal enclosure pro- 
tects the virus from air, keeps it alive 
indefinitely. 

For many insects, microbial con- 
trol is still thought to be impossible 
or impracticable. That’s why it may 
never replace chemical or natural 
control methods. But, basing their 
conclusions on the record, biological 
scientists are confident that microbes 
will take their place beside chemicals 
in the battle against bugs. 
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HERR AND BABCOCK: In androgen synthesis, a microbiological approach. 


Newest, Strongest Hormone 


This week, a new androgen (male 
hormone) is tendering 17-methyl 
testosterone its first serious challenge 
in 20 years. That’s how long the vet- 
eran compound has been the only 
oral androgen used in human therapy 
—despite intensive research to find 
better compounds. The newcomer is 
11-8, 17-8-dihydroxy-9-«-fluoro-17- 
methyl-4-androstene-3-one. Called Hal- 
otestin, it is reportedly 10 times more 


potent, 20 times better able to induce 
muscle growth than methyl testos- 
terone in animal studies. 

Synthesized and evaluated by Up- 
john (Kalamazoo) researchers, Halo- 
testin is now undergoing clinical trials. 
It is said to look promising, be rela- 
tively free of undesirable side effects. 
Upjohn’s team—which included chem- 
ists Milton Herr and John Babcock, 
biologists Stanley Lyster and Robert 


a 


STAFFORD, HERR, LYSTER (standing): For new hormones, a bio screen. 
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Ww you wish to install a process 
owned and offered for license by 


another company, the license usually 


for outstanding process performance... provides that installation can be made 


by the “contractor of your choice”. 
make GIRDLER When you make Girdler the “con- 
tractor of your choice”, Girdler assumes 

vy : oa tas ° # 
the “contractor ot unit responsibility for the entire project. 
Whether the plant involves petroleum, 

m” ; ‘ c ‘ 
your choice chemical, plastics materials, food or 
fertilizer processes, Girdler studies the 
basic process, custom-designs it to your 
requirements, engineers and procures 
equipment, and delivers to you a com- 

plete operating plant. 

Take advantage of Girdler’s broad 
process experience when you plan proc- 
ess plant expansion or modernization. 
For information on our complete serv- 
ice call the nearest Girdler office today. 

Girdler recently engineered a polyethylene 
plant for Texas Eastman Company to a process 
licensed by Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Engineering management of Texas Eastman 
reports: “The polyethylene plant has operated 
extremely well, thanks in large part to the very 
fine job everyone at Girdler did for us. Time 
and again, we can see where the thought that 
went into the layout and piping up of equip- 
ment has paid off in a very large way. We know 
that no other group could have done a better 
job, and it is highly unlikely that anyone 
would have done as well by us as Girdler’”. 


tte GIRDLER Coo. 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: New York, San Francisco 
VOTATOR DIVISION: New York « Atlanta * Chicago * San Francisco 
In Canada: Girdler Corporation of Canada Limited, Toronto 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: VOTATOR DIVISION THERMEX DIVISTON: | 
os Edible Qit Plants ; . 
GIRDLER DESIGNS waite ceusanes Svesuschea pena Sars 
Oger ‘Satoh T ae Se 
GIRDLER BUILDS : noni | 3 © seeding Gotele 
Se " 1 Lubricating Grease 











GIRDLER MANUFACTURES 
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Line-up was checked with transit to hold 
close tolerances during welding. Tower 
passed rigid inspections, was Code stamped. 


Motor freight saved time and cost. Field erection went smoothly. 


80-tray tower...by Downingtown 


Complete mechanical design and 
fabrication by Downingtown Iron 
Works. 80 trays welded in shell. Tray 
flatness held to unusually close toler- 
ance. Ten-inch handhole at each tray. 
Customer more than satisfied with 
performance of tower. Send now for 
Bulletin PF. See what we’ve done for 
others...learn what we can do for 
you on towers, pressure vessels, proc- 
ess equipment. 


Diameter: 36” 
Total Height: 92’ 6” 
Shell Thickness: 4%”, 2” and 3%” 
Material: Carbon steel 


80 trays, 45 bubble caps per tray 


Downingtown Iron Works, Inc. 


HEAT EXCHANGERS—STEEL AND ALLOY PLATE FABRICATION 
142 Wallace Ave., Downingtown, Pennsylvania—Branch Offices: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Rm. 2021, New York 17 © 251 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Rm. 134, Atlanta 3 « 208 S. LaSalle St., Rm. 794, Chicago 4 
576 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 * 4550 Main St., Rm. 208, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Division of Pressed Steel Tank Company, 1448 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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RESEARCH. 


Stafford—also turned up a related 
steroid: 11-8, 17-8-dihydroxy-17- 
methyl-4-androstene-3-one. It is said 
to be equal to methyl testosterone in 
androgen effect, has three times the 
latter’s ability to promote muscle 
growth. 

Upjohn’s starting materials for both 
of its new compounds are appropriate 
C-19 steroids hydroxylated at C-11 by 
microbiological methods. But the firm’s 
synthesis achievement is a mixed 
blessing. Along with Abbott, Eli Lilly 
and Parke, Davis (and others), Upjohn 
is a methyl testosterone supplier. 


MPPARATUS. ¢ sw 


Versatile Mixer: Manton-Gaulin 
Manufacturing Co. (Everett, Mass.) 
offers a new Gaulin Laboratory ho- 
mogenizer that reportedly can handle 
over 65 different types of food and 
chemical materials, ranging from fluid 
to highly abrasive. Key to its versatility 
is said to be in a specially designed 
one- and _ two-stage homogenizing 
valve assembly. 

& 

Even Oven: An oven that stabilizes 
the temperature of a quartz~-crystal 
for precise oscillator frequency control 
has just been developed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards (Washing- 
ton). The oven utilizes the heat of 
fusion of highly purified p-dibromo- 
benzene, reportedly holds its tempera- 
ture to within 0.01 degree of a stand- 
ard temperature of 87.31 C. 


2) A SS ee 


Among the drug research high spots 
of the American Chemical Society’s 
129th national meeting (Dallas) were 
these new developments: 

e D.O.N. (6-diazo-5-oxo-L-norleu- 
cine) was reported to be 50-80 times 
as effective as azaserine in controlling 
the mouse tumor sarcoma 180. Ap- 
parently more toxic than azaserine, the 
compound is nonetheless held to be 
a valuable tool for cancer research. 
D.O.N.’s development is the result of 
a cooperative project between Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research 
(New York); Mellon Institute (Pitts- 
burgh), and Parke, Davis and Co. 
(Detroit). Parke, Davis also figured 
in the discovery of azaserine (CW, 
March 27, ’54, p. 62). 

e Pfizer's (Brooklyn) S. K. Figdor 
disclosed synthesis of new steroid 
anesthetics similar to the firm’s Via- 
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dril (CW, June 4, ’55, p. 64). The 
new agents have been tested on labora- 
tory animals only. 

e Hoffmann La Roche, Inc. (Nut- 
ley, N.J.) unveiled substituted car- 
bamylmethyl-benzyl-dialk ylammonium 
halides as promising agents against 
pinworm infections. 

e Synthesis and testing of diamino- 
alkanes for possible use against sleep- 
ing sickness was described by Abbott 
Laboratories (North Chicago, Ill.) re- 
searcher R. U. Schock. 

© 

Peace Maker: Pfizer’s new tranquil- 
izer product, Atarax (CW Technology 
Newsletter, April 14) is 1-p-chloro- 
benzhydryl - 4, 2 - (2 - hydroxyethoxy) 
ethyldiethylenediamine hydrochloride. 

It has shown promise in Europe as 
a less toxic substitute for chlorpro- 
mazine. 

e 

Hypotensives: New research at the 
Wellcome Research Laboratories in 
Kent, England, has turned up blood- 
pressure reducing properties in diqua- 
ternary-amino-carbinols. They’re struc- 
turally related to the large group of 
tertiary and quaternary amines of the 
benzhydrylalkyl type that have already 
yielded a number of clinically useful 
drugs. 


LITERATURE..... 


Literature in the news this week: 

e Answers to what happens when a 
university researcher turns up some- 
thing useful for the drug industry can 
be found in a new 69-page monograph 
from the National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council. The 
pamphlet analyzes policies and prac- 
tices, procedures and experiences in 
the handling of patentable research 
results. It concentrates on discoveries 
and inventions of a medical, phar- 
maceutical, therapeutic or hygienic 
nature in the 90 approved medical 
schools and 74 accredited colleges of 
pharmacy in the U.S. and Canada. 
It’s No. 375 in the NAS-NRC series, 
can be ordered from the Office of 
Patent Policy Survey, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., N. W., Washington 25, D.C. 
Price: $2. 

e Another recent publication in the 
same series (No. 372) gives a rundown 
on the structure of 104 nonprofit 
research institutes and patent manage- 
ment agencies. Included: their affilia- 
tions, objectives, operating procedures, 
research and patent policies, experi- 
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VEEGUM 


where product texture determines sales 


Take toothpaste, or any other product where smooth texture and 
stable consistency are basic sales appeals. With VEEGUM as a 
binding, bodying and emulsifying agent, ingredients won’t 
separate during processing, shipping or storage. VEEGUM’S 
thixotropic properties and a tendency to thicken slightly with heat 
keep product consistency uniform over wide ranges of mechanical 
and thermal conditions — even repeated freeze-thaw cycles. Low 
concentrations of VEEGUM give high viscosities without stickiness 
for good stability at higher water loadings. 

Inorganic VEEGUM is tasteless, odorless, opaque white and 
completely nontoxic. It is a highly refined magnesium aluminum 
silicate that is easily dispersed in water. These dispersions are 
compatible with alcohols, polyglycols and other organic solvents, 
and as little as 1% VEEGUM will permanently stabilize emulsions 
containing many types of oils, fats and waxes. 

If better texture, consistency and stability will improve the 
usefulness and sales appeal of your products, write for VEEGUM 
samples and technical data today. 


g R. T. VA N DE 4 4 | LT co. SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
DES BS iach kg, 
(C0 Please send VEEGUM Bulletin C53. () Send VEEGUM sample. j 
(state application) 
NAME 


POSITION 


(please write on or attach to company letterhead) 
EES a 




















LITHIUM METAL AND ALLOYS 
LITHIUM HYDRIDE 

LITHIUM HYDROXIDE 

LITHIUM CARBONATE 

LITHIUM CHLORIDE—BRINE—etc. 


Pioneers in Lithium 
since 1901 


MAYWOOD CHEMICAL WORKS 
MAYWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
ESTABLISHED 1895 














Type 316 Azeotropic Condenser 


ENGINEERED AND BUILT 
. C0 your regucrements 


Flexible facilities to accommodate individ- 
ual designs for pilot plant or production 
equipment. Built in a variety of sizes and 
finishes to your exact requirements. 
° 

Our engineers will assist you in the selection 
of the most economical design for your re- 
quirements. 


Write or wire for name and 
address of nearest representa- 
tive and request your copy of 
File No. E-46. 


me 


CREAM CITY Faseccators ..... 


BOILER COMPANY . 1604 S.43rd ST., MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 





RESEARCH 


ence with research and patent manage- 
ment problems, and excerpts from 
their articles of incorporation. Price: 
$3. 

e One answer to U.S. scientists’ 
complaints about the shortage of facili- 
ties to translate foreign technical jour- 
nals is a new Commerce Dept. pub- 
lication called “Technical Digests.” 
The 140Q-page monthly summarizes 
outstanding articles from European 
journals, is available from Mission 
Publications Office, 2000 P St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Price: $24/year, 
or $2.50/copy. 

e In a similar vein, Associated 
Technical Services (East Orange, N.J.) 
offers English translations of a new 
Russian journal, “Atomic Energy.” 
The Soviet journal will cover new 
developments in peaceful atomic en- 
ergy uses (e.g., atomic physics, power 
generation, raw materials, radioiso- 
topes, and safety). It’s to appear six 
times/ year. Price of the translations: 
$85/ year. 

e Barnebey-Cheney Co. (Columbus, 
O.) has a new technical bulletin on 
the use of activated charcoals and 
carbons in the laboratory. Designated 
E-1617, the brochure covers character- 
istics of both general and special-use 
types of charcoal, lists 30 laboratory 
applications. 

e “Catalog of Pilot Plant Products” 
is the name of Baker Castor Oil Co.’s 
(New York) new booklet describing 
40 pilot-plant-stage castor oil products. 
Properties and suggested applications 
of the compounds are listed. 

e A new reference table of Beck- 
man spectrophotometric absorption 
cells and cell compartment assemblies 
is available from Will Corp. (Roches- 
ter, N.Y.). Forty absorption cells, in- 
cluding micro cells as well as all Beck- 
man cell compartment assemblies for 
both its spectrophotometer models 
DU and B, are listed. 

e Harry W. Dietert Co. (Detroit) 
has a new catalog on moisture deter- 
mination equipment. It illustrates and 
describes items required for analyzing 
moisture content in solids, liquids, 
granules or semiliquid materials. 

e Determining carbon dioxide in 
water by conductivity measurements 
is the subject of a recent technical 
paper (No. 133) by W.H. & L.D. Betz 
(Philadelphia). The method applies 
to analysis of waterside deposits, waste 
treatment chemicals and organic car- 
bon in water. 
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Now “Dutch Boy” gellant research 
is helping improve latex paints 


Today, latex paints are booming. 


Interior types are moving fast. Exterior 
types are being developed now to repeat this 
success. 


A product of “‘Dutch Boy” gellant research 
... ‘Dutch Boy” BEN-A-GEL® . . . is making 
unique contributions to both. 


In inside latex paints, “Dutch Boy’’ BEN-A- 
GEL steps up color, hiding power, durability, 
easy stain removal and prevents water spot- 
ting. 


In outside latex paints, “Dutch Boy” BEN- 
A-GEL does as much. And more. It also pro- 
vides excellent weathering properties and 


high film integrity. 
CHEMICALS 


....and get the plus 


of a name you know .. . for quality 


Dilth Boy 
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Together with BEN-A-GEL, the BENTONES — 
also products of “Dutch Boy” gellant re- 
search—are aiding new developments in cos- 
metics, insecticides, heavy-duty lubricants, 
inks, many related products. Even ceramics. 


And “Dutch Boy” produces many stabi- 
lizers that do the same in viny] plastic prod- 
ucts. 


For more information on the “Dutch Boy” 
Chemicals mentioned, mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

In Canada: CANADIAN TITANIUM PIGMENTS LIMITED 
630 Dorchester Street, West, Montreal 

Gentlemen: Please send literature checked below: 

Data sheets on “Dutch Boy” Ben-a-gel in: 

Latex Emulsion Paints [] Wax Polishes 





Ceramics CJ 
Inks CJ Water Paints 
Abrasives CD Adhesives 
Cosmetics, Pharmaceuticals [_] 
“Dutch Boy” Handbooks on: 
[] BENTONE 18-C (gels high polarity compounds) 
(] BENTONE 34 (gels lower polarity compounds) 











Fabric, Paper Coatings (1) 








Flour, starch, plastics, sugar—these are a few of the many products successfully 
taltelel-toMiaMCl-Jal-la-lm- Vaal -lalet- ta lie lilo Or Us 



































35 tons of 


CHEMICALS 


in one package 















































Save! Ship chemicals in bulk via Airslide® cars 


Airslide cars provide safe, clean, economical bulk transportation for 
dry, powdered chemicals. 35 tons of lighter materials (and even 
greater quantities of denser materials) can be shipped in a single 
Airslide car. Over 2000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order 
carrying chemicals and other commodities. They require no re-spot- 
ting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be unloaded 
into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. If such 
requirements are important to you, write today for full information 
about General American’s new Airslide car. 


CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides 
maximum sanitation and minimum product retention. All 
hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 
in-transit protection. 


AeA CSTOTOES” 
non ae 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois « Service Offices 
In Principal Cities « Service Plants Throughout The Country. 
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Market 
Newsletter 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
April 21, 1956 


New twists in the fluorspar tangle keep cropping up, and this week 
there’s more on the relative costs of imported and domestic acid-grade spar. 





Spokesmen close to—and sympathetic with—domestic fluorspar pro- 
ducers have been doing a lot of talking about the $35/ton price of import 
material, compared with the $47.50/ton (f.0.b. Rosiclare, Ill.) charged for 
domestic product (CW Market Newsletter, March 31). This comparison obvi- 


ously bolsters “hike-the-tariffs” arguments by domestic producers, and is cor- 
rect—up to a point. 


But it’s not the whole story. The Bureau of Mines says the only avail- 
able $35/ton acid-grade fluorspar comes from Mexico; furthermore, the price 
(at the U.S. border) is only rumor—there are no official quotes. The bargain 


price for Mexican spar is attributed to low labor costs, relatively high-grade 
deposits. 





It’s probable, however, that very little Mexican material is moving 
to East Coast consumers; and European material—despite a higher price—is 
more competitive with the domestic product. European spar is now quoted 
at $50 to $52.50/ton, c.if., duty paid at port of entry; but this does not 
include a drying charge, which would hike the price another dollar or more. 


But note, too, that the freight charge on domestic spar, from Rosi- 
clare to the East Coast, is about $20/ton. 


Just how much fluorspar is coming from Mexico? According to the 
government's preliminary figures for 55, Mexico accounted for 75,000 tons 
of a total 214,000 tons imported by the U.S. Domestic output added another 
160,000 tons to the nation’s total supply. 





However, imports from Mexico—though still relatively small—are 
growing, give domestic producers plenty to think about. Mexican spar is now 
reportedly finding a market in the Midwest; but there’s talk that it is—or soon 
may be—shipped to the East Coast by water, which may well make it the 
lowest-cost fluorspar that could be delivered at Eastern points of consumption. 


Will there be an ammonia glut in the West by next year? More and 
more marketers seem to think so. 





The latest such prediction is by Union Oil’s senior vice-president, 
W. L. Stewart, who last week had this to say at the firm’s annual stockholders’ 
meeting: “Our analyses of market trends tells us that the chemical industry 
in the Western area of the U.S. in 1957 will be producing substantially more 
ammonia than the area consumes. We are presently engaged in finding new 
markets for ammonia in Mexico, South America, and the Orient. We are also 
expanding the Brea plant’s capacity to convert ammonia into ammonium nitrate.” 


His statement emphasizes a recent warning (CW Business News- 
letter, March 31) by Shell Chemical’s former president, Jan Oostermeyer, who 
called Arizona “a dumping ground for marginal ammonia,” doubted the wis- 
dom of building new plants in that state—and by implication, anywhere in the 
Southwest. 


Here’s a rundown on the February output of 11 major chemicals: 

Compared with the January turnout, 10 items were on the down- 
side, with hydrochloric acid showing the greatest dip; only calcium carbide 
climbed, overcame the handicap of the short calendar month. 





$1 





Market 


Newsletter 
(Continued) 


Preliminary production figures for February, as reported by the 
Bureau of Census (in short tons and showing percent of decline): 


Synthetic anhydrous ammonia, 275,121 (1%); ammonium nitrate, 
200,198 (5% ); chlorine gas, 303,052 (5% ); hydrochloric acid, 74,940 (8%); 
nitric acid, 209,244 (3% ); phosphoric acid, 313,691 (5% ); soda ash, 416,418 
(3% ); electrolytic caustic soda, 303,945 (4%); caustic soda (lime soda proc- 
ess), 37,406 (7% ); sulfuric acid, 1,352,795 (6%). 


But carbide production hit 91,550 tons for a 10% gain. 


West German plastics production soared to a record high of 425,000 
tons in ’55, 28% above the ’54 output. 





Polymerization products climbed most—30%—to 200,000 tons; the 
boom was primarily due to increased polyvinyl chloride output, but important, 
too, was a bigger turnout of polyolefins—especially polyethylene, which was up 
100%. Acrylate and methacrylate production increased 44%. 


Condensation products were 27% higher than in °54, totaled 174,000 
tons. Biggest increases were in output of technical resins, molded plastics and 
varnish artificial resins; polyamides and polyurethane were next. 


Cellulose derivatives rose 15%, hit 50,600 tons. Last year’s expan- 
sion of cellophane capacity and greater output of cellulose ether were main 
contributors. 


Where is West Germany’s expanded plastics output going? Part of the 
answer: plastics exports climbed 40% in ’55. 
e 
Ready to go, a monomethyl styrene plant—first phase of American 
Cyanamid’s multimillion-dollar expansion project at Fortier, La. on p. 21). 
Output will go into thermoplastic molding compounds. 


Polystyrene prices are up. A 114¢/lb. increase announced by Dow 
Chemical is blamed on recent freight increases and “increased labor costs.” 








And here’s a cool idea for plastics users. In an effort to boost sales 
of French coffee ice cream, the Bresler Ice Cream Co. (Chicago) began marketing 
its product in re-usable polystyrene containers fitted with polyethylene covers. 
The result: sales doubled in just two months. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending April 16, 1956 
UP 





Change New Price 
Blood, dried, high-grade, ungnd, 16-17% 


ammonia, bgs., Chicago, ton ..$ 4.75 $ 0.25 
Tallow, inedible, extra, tks., divd. ae Me 0.0725 0.0012 


DOWN 


Potassium stannate, dms., frt. alld. E. ............. ....$ 0.701 
Sodium stannate, dms., wks., frt. alld. E. ....... i ae 
Stannic chloride, anhyd., dms., wks. .... eee 
Stannous sulfate, dms., wks. ak ... 0,964 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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Our Technical Service Laboratory Will Help 
You Build Better Products With Neville Resins 


Neville Coumarone-Indene Resins have long been use. Use the coupon below to write for further in- 
firmly established in the formulae for a wide range formation. 

of products in the mastic floor tile, rubber, and paint . ¢ . Di 

industries and many others. They assist in the manu- Neville Chemical Company Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 
facture of better-looking, longer-wearing merchandise. Be 

Throughout the years, Neville has developed many Resins—Coumarone-Indene, Heat Reactive, 
variations of these versatile resins and has conducted | Phenol Modified Coumarone-Indene, Petroleum, 
constant research to adapt them to new employment. Alkylated Phenol e Oils—Shingle Stain, Neutral, 
If your products are conceivably applicable, why not Plasticizing, Rubber Reclaiming @ Solvents— 
call upon our Technical Service Laboratory to as- 2-50 W Hi-Flash, Wire Enamel Thinners. 

sist your chemists in investigating their profitable 


Please send further information on Neville Chemicals. 
NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


city NC 11-CW STATE 





MARKETS 





fu:s. OUTPUT (thousand short tons) 





WHERE'S PCl3 HEADED IN '56... 








Steadier Future for Phosphorus Trichloride? 


Phosphorus __trichloride’s skittish 
half-decade production curve—which 
reached a climax in 1955, with a star- 
tling 67% jump (over 1954) to a rec- 
ord high of some 31 million Ibs.— 
provides a poser for chemical mar- 
keters. 

The question: What will happen to 
PCls output in °56? The paradoxical 
answer: continuing steady growth. 

The erratic ups and downs of tri- 
chloride production—which seemingly 
belie the idea of orderly expansion— 
merely reflect the industry’s reactions 
to the impact of two independent 
events, One in ’52, the other in °54. 

During °52, production tumbled to 
9,400 short tons, a 22% drop from the 
previous year’s turnout of 12,000 tons; 
by the end of °53, however, output 
had climbed a full 44% to a new high 
of over 13,500 tons. 

What happened? The same thing 


94 


that happened to many other industries 
during that year. In the spring of °52, 
general business conditions wavered, 
slipped to a low by midsummer, re- 
covered by the end of the year. In 
brief, business slumped, and phos- 
phorus trichloride production slumped 
with it. 

But the chemical’s second drop, just 
two years later, was a different matter. 
Over-all business conditions in °54 
slipped again, it’s true, and no doubt 
had some effect on phosphorus tri- 
chloride production; but many PCls 
makers consider this a minor factor, 
give another reason for production 
cutbacks in their own industry. 

What depressed PCls production 
this time was a move by the Army 
Chemical Corps to dump several 
thousand tons of impure phosphorus 
oxychloride on the commercial mar- 
ket. 


That amount—slated for disposal 
over a period of two or three months— 
reportedly was greater than the in- 
dustry normally would have turned 
out in the same period (CW Market 
Newsletter, July 3, ’54). 

Since a large part of PCls produc- 
tion each year goes into the manufac- 
ture of phosphorus oxychloride (itself 
an important intermediate in the 
manufacture of other chemicals), phos- 
phorus trichloride output for ’54 had 
to be curtailed. 

By the beginning of ’55, however, 
all the government oxychloride had 
been disposed of, and full commercial 
production of PCls resumed—with 
added impetus. From the low of about 
9,300 tons in ’54, output zoomed some 
67% to last year’s high of nearly 
15,500 tons. 

Misleading Ripples: These two 


closely spaced disturbances of the 
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“Untreakable bottles?” 


No. Weli-designed corrugated boxes. 
Bottled products arrive unbroken 
when shipped in boxes made by H&D. 
'For better protection for your product, 
see us now. 


| HINDE & DAUCH 


Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 
13 FACTORIES * 42 SALES OFFICES 
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“A plasticizer for every purpose” 


how to improve 


VINYL FLOORING 


PLASTICIZER 


KRONITEX (tricresyl phosphate) 
plasticizer is widely used in viny] floor 
tile applications because it improves 
many important properties; properties 
desired by the ultimate user as well as 
by the manufacturer in processing. 


WATER AND SOAPY WATER EX- 
TRACTION are greatly reduced by 
the use of Kronitex. This claim is 
substantiated by tests set up to simu- 
late actual scrubbing conditions. In 
these tests, which confirm reports of 
present users, Kronitex proved that it 
provides greater resistance to the 
agitated soapy water action than any 
other plasticizer tested. 

RESISTANCE TO CIGARETTE 
BURNS is an important factor to 
consider, particularly if the installa- 
tion is in offices or public buildings. 
Kronitex has long been considered the 
top plasticizer for flame retardance 
and again proves to be superior to 


other plasticizers for resistance to 
cigarette burns. Floor tile made with 
Kronitex has excellent resistance to 
staining from crushing or mashing 
lighted cigarettes and matches on the 
surface of the flooring. 


LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS are 
possible because compounds contain- 
ing Kronitex are rapid fluxing. In 
laboratory fluxing tests when a com- 
pound of polyvinyl chloride resin and 
63 parts per hundred resin of Kronitex 
were run @ 310°F. the fluxing time 
was only about half that of a com- 
pound containing dioctyl phthalate. 
The fluxing time of any slow fluxing 
compound can be reduced by including 
Kronitex in the formulation. 

An evaluation of one of the four types 
of KRONITEX manufactured by Ohio- 
Apex may bring about a solution to 
oy of your present floor tile prob- 
ems. 


Complete technical data sheets on the FOUR TYPES are available and will be 
sent to you immediately upon request. 


eee*OHIO-APEX DIVISION eceee 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA 


(0 Send technical data on Kronitex plasticizer. 


Department 36 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





*Registered Ciry 


STATE 





trade-mark 


MARKETS. 


phosphorus trichloride business create 
the off-hand impression that the indus: 
try is capricious and unstable. But 
though such setbacks aren’t welcome, 
they have posed no serious long-term 
threats; in each case the industry was 
able to recover quickly. 

Actually, a more realistic picture of 
the over-all progress being made in 
the business is obtained by considering 
the alternate years of ’51, °53 and °55 
(see chart); they indicate a steady and 
substantial—albeit not spectacular— 
record of gains during the past five 
years. 

And the outlook for this year is 
more of the same steady growth. Con- 
sensus Of PCl, makers* is that no 
violent disruptions of production will 
occur; nor is there reason to expect 


*Four producers now make most or all of 
U.S. PClg: Ohio-Apex (Division of Food Ma 
chinery and Chemical); Oldbury Electro-Chem 
ical; Monsanto; and Victor Chemical Works. 








One...Two... 


GULF SULPHUR’S | subsidiary, 
Compania de Azufre Veracruz—the 
third major sulfur company to go on- 
stream on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
—is now testing its $4-million plant; 
production will follow in a few weeks. 
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much more than a healthy increase 
over the ’55 output. 

Chances are that output will climb 
a modest 7-8%, perhaps even 10%; in 
the latter event, turnout for 56 might 
hit about 17,000 tons. 

Oxy Stepping-Stone: Any attempt to 
ferret out the end-uses of phosphorus 
trichloride must take into considera- 
tion phosphorus oxychloride, which, 
to a large degree, determines demand 
for PCls. 

One important outlet for the oxy- ee 
chloride is, of course, the manufacture IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
of tricresyl phosphate (TCP), an im- m Chile , White * As 
portant plasticizer. ed Rubber * Cc 

But other uses for TCP are growing, 
too, and point to expanding demands 
for phosphorus oxychloride; hence the 
need for more PCls. Already familiar 
is the use of TCP as a gasoline addi- 
tive, an outlet which, in 54, consumed 
about 2 million Ibs. of the chemical; 








ALL the COMPRESSED GASES 


Including special gas mixtures for instrument calibration, 
nuclear flow counters, aircraft instrument filling, furnace 
atmospheres, fumigation and sterilization. 


CONTAINING THESE COMPLETELY NEW 
FEATURES to make the handling of com- 
pressed gases easier, more efficient and 

safer! 


@ Corrosive resistant regulators for use with anhydrous 
Hydrogen Chloride, Ammonia, Hydrogen Sulfide 
and many other corrosive gases. 


@ Complete line of special flowmeters covering all 
normal laboratory fiow ranges, calibration of 
which can be calculated from gas properties. 


@ Safety devices, such as small cylinder stands, 
check valves to prevent back-flow into regulators, 
and safety relief valves. 

@ The new Matheson ‘‘QUICK COUPLER,”’ avail- 
able on practically all valves and regulators, 
allowing safe attachment to cylinder valves 
without the use of wrenches. 


Three... Testing SEND FOR A COPY OF OUR NEW CATALOG... 


Listing the world's most diversified stock of OPENING SOON 


A New Matheson Plant in Califorr.ia 
The new Frasch process plant (above) COMPRESSED GASES! TO BETTER SERVE OUR WESTERN 


has a capacity of 1.6 million gal./day Full descriptive data on approximately 75 compressed gases, CUSTOMERS, with a complete line 
including such information as cylinder pressure, cylinder dimen- of Matheson gases, regulators and 
of superheated water. sions, gas purity and recommended pressure and flow control. valves for immediate delivery! 


On 75 acres of its 7,414-acre con- 


pcan reagan emai ce The MATHESON COMPANY, Inc. 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. JOLIET, ILL. 
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employment 
opportunities 


in the chemical process industries 


4 © Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publication date. 





Research 


Chemists *% 2 22 


ou have a creative imagination, enthusiasm and 


Recent graduates consid- 
ered. Relocation expenses 
paid, d resume and 
salary requirements 
complete confidence. 


P1274 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 





Fast growing national chem- 
ical manufacturer offers ex- 
citing career opportunities 


graduate chemists 


da sti technical 





Production 
Engineers 
| 








CHEMICAL 
MARKET ANALYST 


To keep up with today’s needs and ahead 
of tomorrow’s foreseeable demands our pro- 
gressive manufacturing organization is es- 
tablishing a new Development Department 
and, desires a graduate chemist or chemical 
engineer with 2-3 years market analysis 
experience. This position involves market 
surveys plus the planning and co-ordination 
of product development. 


Splendid advancement opportunities in a 
financially stable yet growing company under 
progressive management. 


Please forward detailed resume of experience, 
education and salary requirements. All re- 
plies confidential. 


P1354 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 








PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT SPECIALIST 


Man needed for field market development work on new organic chemicals. 
Chemically trained, with approximately 5 years product development or 
technical sales experience. Knowledge of monomers or polymers required. 


Position is in Market and Product Development 
Division of: SOHIO CHEMICAL CO. 


Send resumé and salary requirement to: 


Mr. R. S. Knight 

Ind., Rel., Division 
SOHIO CHEMICAL CO., 
Box 628, Lima, Ohio 





CHIEF 
PAPER CHEMIST 


Paper mill experience, graduate of a uni- 
versity specializing in paper curriculum pre- 
ferred, desired to direct laboratory of na- 
tional organization serving paper industry. 


Work includes research and development 
work on specialty products such as beater 
additives, sizes, coatings. 


For personal interview in New York City 
call Exeter 2-1330 or write: 


P1355 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 








CHEMISTRY RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES IN TEXAS 


Challenging opportunities for research chemists 
in an expanding group now working in physical, 
analytical, organic, and inorganic chemistry, 
petrochemistry, biochemistry and catalysis. 

Men with initiative, ideas and versatility, plus 
broad educational background and industrial 





For: 
Must Have: 


Location: 
Submit: 
Write: 





CHEMISTS 


Polymer Chemicals Division of 
W. R. Grace & Co. 
M.S. or Ph.D. 
Five or ten years in Polymer Chemistry 
N. Y. Metropolitan Area 
Complete resume 
Industrial Relations Division 


7 Hanover Square 
New York 5, New York 











Selling Opportunity Offered 





Selling Opportunity Wanted 





Sales agent wanted in Los Angeles to sell 
chemical raw materials to pharmaceutical and 
health food manufacturers. Our products are com- 
petitively priced. Will carry stocks in Los An- 
geles. Remuneration on commission basis. SW- 
1394, Chemical Week. 


Canadian Representation. McGill Engineering 
graduates averaging 10 years’ experience sales, 
marketing, production, management. Presentiy em- 
ployed, opening agency representing American 
manufacturers in ding Canadi y: 
Resins, plastics, volume chemicals, specialties, 
finished products sought on exclusive basis. Posta 
Box 624, Montreal, Canada. 





XD e in these fields, will be offered long- 
range opportunities to develop programs along 
lines of their own experience and interests in o 
rapidly growing industrial research institution. 


Write 
SOUTHWEST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
P. 0. Box 2296 


Attention S. J. 
Manager, Technical Services 














Positions Wanted 


Sales promotional, consultation, mai 
red, “3 Chem Bis, no restrictions. 
eek. 





ment 
desi +1275, 
Chemical 
Chemical Company Executive with both domestic 
and foreign experience. Engineering education. 
Has organized complete export department and 
Western Hemisphere Corporation. Established sev- 
eral jointly owned enterprises abroad. Negotiated 
numerous “know-how” agreements in foreign coun- 
tries. Previously set up Special Technical Sales 
Departments. idely traveled and known in 
European, African and Latin American commer- 
cial and management circles. Presently employed 
in executive capacity, but desirous of making 
connection with progressive company interested in 
establishing new operations or re-vitalizing old 
ones. Willing to relocate outside USA if require- 
ments make it advisable. PW+1362, Chemical Week. 
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DESIGN ENGINEERS 


You can fill a desirable permanent position 
in McKee’s enlarged Refinery, Metals or Indus- 
trial Divisions. Our expansion program gives 
you excellent opportunity for advancement in 
one of the world’s largest engineering firms. 
World-wide McKee operation offers you wide 
choice in the design of Petroleum Refineries, 
Chemical Plants, Blast Furnaces, Steel Plants, 
Sintering Plants and Industria! Plants in the 
following fields: 


PIPING LAYOUT, STRUCTURAL 
STEEL, CONCRETE, PROCESS 
HEATERS, EQUIPMENT SPECI- 
FICATIONS, LAYOUT AND PRO- 
CESS DESIGN. ALSO PIPING AND 
ELECTRICAL DRAFTSMEN. 


You get top compensation, the security of a 
life-long pension, paid vacations, benefits of 
insurance, hospitalization, sick-leave pay ond 
training program. 

You'll work with modern equipment in large 
air-conditioned quarters. Free parking on 
premises. 

Cleveland hos attractive residential areas, ex- 
cellent schools and colleges for you and your 
family. McKee makes generous transportation 
and moving allowances. 


Write for an interview giving education and 


TRACERS 


to opportunities in the 
chemical processing industries 


e@ Closing Date—Each Tuesday, |! days prior to publication date. 











New Products 
Wanted 


Manufacturer of Surfactants and Industrial 
Emulsions wishes to acquire suitable addi- 
tional products either by outright purchase 
or by contract to manufacture and sell. 


LANCASTER CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Caristadt, New Jersey 





SURPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 





BUYERS OF SURPLUS 





CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 


DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Vorick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 











MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 
Manufacturer in Newark, N.J. has excellent facilities 
for powdered products, including precipitation, filtra- 
tion, drying and grinding. Can furnish partial capac- 
ity on contract basis. 
CW 1393 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 








Pigments — Resins — Solvents 


CHEMSOL, INC. 


70 Did Street, Elizabeth, NJ. EL 4-7654 

















For Sale 








SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS. RESINS. DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS. ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N 
Anover 2-6970 





Master Automatic Processi 
oto-Feed Mixers, KACR Reactor, 200 

GPH ae Bi-Nator cage Homogenizer, Feeder 

condition, new in 1952. 


Marco rag 
experience. No age limitations. All letters kept including R. 


strictly confidential. Write today to: 








EXPORT REPRESENTATION 


Edward A. Kolner 
ARTHUR G. McKEE 


& COMPANY 
2300 Chester Avenue 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 








we have products that 


SELL WELL 


we want distributors who 


SELL WELL 


We are an established manufacturer of a 
diversified and fast-moving line of germicides, 
fungicides, industrial preservatives, mold and 
algae inhibitors, etc. We need established 
distributors or manufacturers’ representatives in 
the chemical field. 


If you have a successful sales record in chem- 
icals—if your present lines do not conflict with 
ours —if you are interested in opening a profit- 
able market in your territory (and who isn’t?) 
—then we would like to hear from you. 


WRITE, WIRE BOX RW 1349 


Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 








EXECUTIVE 


27 years Industrial cleaning experience catering to 
metal = ie industri H 
backgroun 


ow 1366 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 








and 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St. Phila. 23, Pa. 





Niagara Type 316 Stainless Steel Filter, model 
ue. 28, 510 sq. ft. Perry Equipment Corp., 1415 


. 6th St., Phila 22, Pa. 





Now tastaled in -Camdeny N. Ju Perry x 20° high. 


Now in: 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 


Equip., 


Recently established Combination Export Manager 
ith 20 years international executive experience 
in chemical, arancnses, and cosmetic fields here 
and abroad with top American companies. Available 
on commission basis to progressive manufacturers 
wishing to develop foreign sales at reasonable cost. 
Excellent references and worldwide contacts. 
1369 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 








MANAGEMENT SERVICES 





MH. Z. ER 
CONSULTING SERVICES 
RESEARCH—PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


thetic Dyes and intermediates 
organic Chemicals — Rubber Chemicals 
Organic Phosphorus and Sulfur Compounds 


1049 KENYON AVENUE 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








SIRRINE 
ENGINEERS 


Plant design & Serves covert 9 Chemical Eles- 
+g ® Production —- 
trochemical and —— ¢ rer 


trial Waste este Dlegeents h yi 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 
Personalized Engineering Service 
PETROLEUM REFINING AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

© Surveys—Pianning—Preeess Design 
e@ Engineering Desi gn—Drafting—Preeurcment 
© Supervision of Gonstruction and Operation 
906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 





isconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
lect Research Consultation and Production onn- 


Proj 

trol Service in Biochemis Bacter!- 

siony, Pt Pharmacology, and. Tneectieide Testing and 
reening. 


Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 











JAMES P. O’DONNELL 


Engineers 
Professional Engineering fer the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadw: 
New York 


Bowle Bidg. 
Beaumont, Texas 











Robinette Research Laboratories, Inc. 


Industrial Research ; +: Consultation 
Technical and Economie Surveys Product 
Development Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 
Tel. Midway 2-6457 








Professional 
Assistance 


in solving your most difficult problems 
is effered by consultants whose cords 
appear in this section. 
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MARKETS. 


and one “guesstimate” places the °55 
demand for this purpose at 4 million 
Ibs. or more. 

Other applications—not so well 
publicized—include the manufacture 
of special lubricating fluids (as for air 
compressors, to cut fire hazards some- 
times troublesome with oil lubes) and 
the manufacture of safety-type hy- 
draulic fluids (e.g., those now used in 
the elevators of aircraft carriers). 

All in all, these and other needs for 
TCP boosted its production, in °55, 
to well over 28 million lbs., a near- 
19% increase over the °54 output. 


Consequently, TCP has become a 
major factor in PCls consumption; the 
*55 output of tricresyl phosphate, for 
example, indirectly accounted for some 
6,500 tons of phosphorus trichloride— 
42% of the total production of PCl, 
last year. 

However, a still larger part of total 
phosphorus trichloride output goes 
into the manufacture of dyestuffs; al- 
though accurate figures are not avail- 
able, trade consensus is that dyestuff 
manufacture last year took over 7,000 
tons, or about 46% of all phosphorus 
trichloride produced. 


The remaining 12% of PCls (about 
1,800 tons) last year went into a host 
of miscellaneous applications, e.g., the 
manufacture of phosphorus pentoxide, 
various phosphates and phosphites, or- 
ganic acid chlorides; in addition, PCls 
is used directly as a chlorinating agent, 
and as a catalyst (chlorine carrier) in 
the chlorination of organic com- 
pounds. 

Although the phosphorus trichloride 
business has been pushed around a bit 
during the past few years, it’s now evi- 
dently on a firm footing and enjoying 
comfortable growth. 
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F. J. Eberle, Business Mer. 


CHEMICALS: Offered /Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


EQUIPMENT: Used peas New 
For Sale Se Sta 


WANTED 7 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Aticnta 3 William Kearns 301 

Bhodes-Haveriy Bldg., Walnut 6778-2383 

Boston 16 .860 Park Square Building 
agp 2-7160 ™ 

Chicago 1 Jr., 
aay PRR gy ’ feo Peitichions 
Ave. Mobawi 15000 


leveland 15 Vaughn K. Dissette 
1510 Hanna Bidg., paged 1-7000 


Gordon L. 
paaay | ee Main & sare 
pect 7 


856 Penobscot Bidg., 


oi, ae cGraw-Hill House. 

95 Farrington eo 4, England 
William Cc. Wi 1126 

wer sinth Bt, Madison ase 


New York 36 Knox Armstrong 
P. F. McPherson, Charles F. Onaseh, L. 
Charles Todaro, 330 West 42 
LOngacre 4-3000 


Philaedeiphia 3 .. William B > nee, 2 
Architects “, 17th ry Sansom > 
Rittenhouse 6-06 


Pittsbu: -...+-... 919 Oliver " 
‘Auante in 1-4707 _ 


San Francisco 4 T. Evans Wyckoff, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 
St. 
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FOR HIRE 


Planning a petrochemical plant? Having 
process engineering problems related to un- 
usual operating temperatures, heat transfer, 
stress analysis? Chances are that Kellogg 
engineers, specializing in these and other 
specific areas, can supplement the efforts of 
your own engineers and save you weeks or 
months of costly study. In a recent instance, 
this sort of cooperation found in three 
months the answer which one customer had 
been seeking for two years. 

Such results are not uncommon when you 
take The M. W. Kellogg Company into your 
confidence—for Kellogg’s most valuable 
asset is the brains of its hundreds of proc- 
ess engineers and the accumulated millions 
of manhours of know-how they offer in proc- 


essing hydrocarbons and in building facili- 
ties to make new concepts of petrochemistry 
work—without compromising other confi- 
dences. 

M. W. Kellogg is privileged to be working 
currently with several major chemical com- 
panies on projects involving secret processes 
or new products. One of the reasons for this 
confidence is that while Kellogg’s business 
is the customer’s business, the customer’s 
business always remains his own. 

f you are considering new facilities for 
ethylene, ammonia, phenol, urea, methane, 
or other petrochemicals intimately familiar 
to Kellogg, we welcome the opportunity to 
demonstrate what M. W. Kellogg engineer- 
ing can do for you. 


PETROCHEMICAL PROCESSES AND PLANTS 


CHEMICAL PROCESS DIVISION 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
The Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited, Toronto + Kellogg International Corporation, London 


SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
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NOW THERE ARE 10 
CARBOWAX Polyethylene Glycols 


Trade-Mark 


The widest available range of 
these versatile compounds soluble polyols, just call or write the District 


Office nearest you. 


For more information on these water- 


CarBowax polyethylene glycol 20-M gives you new oppor- 
tunities to use this versatile series. Because of its higher molecular In Canada: 


weight, its melt and solution viscosities are higher, films formed Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union 


from it are harder and stronger, and its lubricating action is Carbide Canada Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


greater. 
Like all members of the series of CarBowax polyethylene 
glycols, 20-M is water-soluble, heat stable, and inert to many 
chemicals. And it has the binding and suspending properties 
characteristic of the series. Try 20-M in applications where mild 
thickening action and suspending power are desired, and as a CA « 2 i DE 
rubber release agent where intricate molds require a more 
viscous lubricant. AND CARBON 
CarBowax polyethylene glycols are widely used as solvents, CHEMICALS 
humectants, lubricants, and intermediates. They have become : 
increasingly important as vehicles for medicaments and cos- 
metics, as mold-release agents, textile lubricants, softeners, 
antistatic and conditioning agents, and as intermediates for 
surfactants and synthetic resins. 
With the addition of Carsowax polyethylene glycol 20-M, the = «8 
series has a molecular weight range of 200 to 20,000. The in- 
ase : : ‘ ; Ses . Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
dividual products vary in physical form from liquids through soft 


A Div on of 
semi-solids to hard waxes. 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [J New York 17, N.Y 
The term “‘Carbowax”’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carlun 
Corporation. 





